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PREFACE. 


Ir may be desirable to state that the 
following Lectures were in the main ex- 
tempore addresses, and are now published, 
in deference to the wish of some who 
heard them, from tne short-hand writer's 
report, without alteration, and with only 


the slightest verbal corrections. 


A, B.A. 


Canon LANE, CHICHESTER, 
All Saints’ Day, 1876. 
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LECTURE TI. 


bic a day within these walls we declare 

our faith in “The Holy Catholic Church ;” 
and it is worth asking, in what formulary, and 
by what authority, do we so speak ? 

The answer is, that the Creed or formulary in 
which we so declare our faith is as old as the 
Church itself; older, perhaps, at least in its 
essential outlines, than a large part of those 
New Testament Scriptures which were written for 
the guidance of that Church. 

Why do I venture upon such an assertion ? 

The ground is this. Hast and west, and north 
and south, from out of Palestine, the Christian 
Church spread fast; so fast that a single genera- 
tion saw it known throughout the Roman world. 
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It was not by one hand that it was planted, but by 
many; each apostle by the very nature of the 
case preaching, teaching, and planting the Church 
apart from his fellows, and so far as we know with 
scarce an opportunity of meeting after the first 
separation. A generation or two passed by; and 
then throughout these scattered branches of the 
Christian Church you find everywhere the Chris- 
tian Creed. Scarcely in any two or three places 
are its words exactly alike, but never in any place 
do we meet with any departure from the same 
uniform type or outline. 

“What does this prove? 

It proves necessarily two things, 

1. The variation in the wording shows that the 
different churches did not derive their forms of 
creed each from the other, or else they would have 
agreed more closely in phraseology. 

2. The agreement in outline shows that there 
must have been some common source from which 
those who supplied the several branches of the 
Christian Church had originally derived their 
formule of Faith. 

Thus we have no hesitation as to the fact that 

.a@ Creed, of which our Apostles’ Creed is the 
legitimate representative, must have been delivered 
everywhere to the churches of apostolic founda 

tion, And as a large part of our New Testament 
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was written to correct errors and strengthen faith 
in particular churches years after their foundation, 
it is not too much to say that some such creed 
as that we speak of may be of equal antiquity 
with much, and perhaps of greater antiquity than 
some considerable part, even of our New Testament 
Scriptures themselves, 

It may be, and it is the reasonable conclusion 
of many, that it is such a ereed as this which 
is the very formulary so often alluded to in 
Scripture under the various phrases, “saving 
words,” ‘the deposit,” “faithful saying,” “ good 
confession,’ and the like, with which the later 
epistles of St. Paul abound. It is in such a 
formulary, so venerable, going back so deep to the 
very foundations of the Christian system, that we 
all of us day by day and twice a day declare 
solemnly before God and man, “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church.” 

This alone would be sufficient to satisfy any 
Christian of the importance of this article of the 
faith. But we must go yet farther. 

The position which this particular article holds 
in the Creed makes us notice it even more. It is 
so striking and so suggestive. Did we ever think 
of observing the plan on which the Creed is con- 
structed, and how this article is placed with respect 
to the rest of its contents? 

BZ 
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To begin with, then, the Creed is arranged in 
three main divisions: © 

1. In the first, we profess our faith in God the 
Father, the Creator, Maker of Heaven and Earth. 

2. In the second, we recite our faith in God the 
Son, Redeemer, Incarnate, and what He did and 
suffered for us on earth, His Resurrection, His 
Ascension, His future Judgment, &c., &c. 

3. In the third, we say, “I believe in God the 
Holy Ghost.” Under these three great divisions 
are arranged the fundamental articles of Christian 
belief. 

Now it is very remarkable that up to the clause 
“T believe in the Holy Ghost,” every article in 
the Creed has to do with God, and Him alone: 
not a word yet about ourselves; not a word yet 
about what we hope for, look for, or expect. All 
is about God, what He is, what He does, and 
what He will do. 

Now let us go a step farther, and look on to the 
end of the Creed, and read its three concluding 
articles. What arethey? They are: 

1. The forgiveness of sins. 

2. The resurrection of the body. 

3. The life everlasting, after the body has risen 
again, 

So then, at the end of the Creed we profess 
our faith in the three great blessings of the 
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Gospel, and of the Christian faith: that is, for- 
giveness of sins; then rescue from death, which 
is the punishment of sin; then finally, grander 
and more far-reaching than any, rescue not merely 
from that bodily death from which we pray and 
hope to rise again, but rescue from the eternal 
death, the death hereafter, that second death which 
awaits those who rise again to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt :—we believe in rescue from eternal 
death by the gift of everlasting life. 

These then, you see, stand in marked contrast 
with the opening portion of the Creed. All these 
are things which concern us. Just as the earlier 
part of the Creed had to do with what Gop is 
aud does, and that alone, so the conclusion of 
it 1s concerned with ourselves, with the present 
blessings and the future hopes which belong to 
our Christian calling. 

Observe next that these last correspond each to 
each with three great divisions of our faith in Gop. 

1. The forgiveness of sins: this is from God 
the Father. 

2. The resurrection from the dead: because 
Christ is risen, we also shall rise in Him. 

3. Eternal life: the peculiar gift of God the 
Holy Ghost, Gop the Life-giver, who quickeneth 
all in earth and heaven. 

So the three blessings of the Gospel, Forgive- 
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ness of sins, Resurrection from the dead, and Life 
everlasting, answer to the three great objects of 
our Faith,—God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost. 

But by this time we must all be Asien «© What 
has this to do with the article upon which I am 
desired now, and for the next few Sundays, to 
speak to you—‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church’ ?” 

The answer is this :—that the article “I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of 
Saints,” steps in, or rather, I ought to say, does 
not’ step in, but by the guidance of that Holy 
Spirit which presides over the utterances of God’s 
Church, has been placed between those articles of 
the Creed which concern us, and those in ‘which 
we profess our faith in God. 

We do not go on to say “the forgiveness of 
sins” immediately after “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost.” We do not go on from faith in the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, we do not venture to speak 
of the blessings of the Gospel, the forgiveness 
of sins, and life everlasting, until we have pro- 
fessed our faith in something which connects the 
two; and that something which connects them, 
and leads us on from the one to the other,—that 
article is “the Holy Catholic Church.” 

Thus, then, the article “the Church” is the 
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link between our faith in God and our hopes for 
ourselves. Up to this article, it is all faith in 
God. After this article, we go on to the blessings 
of God’s people and the hopes of the world to come. 

But may I not go straight from one to the other 
without passing through the Church? 

No. Barren faith saveth no man. The devils 
believe. The devils in the Gospel knew Who 
Christ was: they recognized Him as GoD when 
even the Apostles of our Lord had not yet received 
the full perception of Who and What He was, 
though they served and followed Him. 

So between the faith in God and the hopes for 
man there stands this article of which I speak,— 
the Church of Christ; that Church whose dis- 
cipline and teaching shall convert barren faith 
into Christian love and holy living; that Church 
which is intended by these means to lead us on 
to God our Father, so that when we pass away 
to the other world, it may be as children who 
have been brought up for Him, children who 
have been brought up to love and know Him, 
and become His sons for evermore. 

This then is what I meant when I said that the 
peculiar position which the article holds in the 
Creed is quite as suggestive to a thoughtful 
person as the bare fact of its being an article in 
the Creed at all. 
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It stands between our faith in God and our 
hope for ourselves. We believe in God ; we hope 
for eternal life. We believe in Christ; we hope 
for salvation, Faith and hope want connecting. 
We believe what Scripture tells us about God and 
Christ. We do well; but the gospels after all 
are a history of what is past. We hope for 
eternal life. We do well; but that is in the 
world to come, far off beyond the grave. Between 
the future and the past there stands the present, 
the present life in which we have to live and act, 
and pass through the probation which God pro- 
vides for us. And we ask how are we to live and 
act so that our faith may work and our hope may 
be realised? What has the Creed to tell us about 
the present, as well as the future and the past ? 
And the answer again is this:—Between the past 
and the future you Christians now stand, you look 
back on the facts of Redemption, you look forward 
to the hopes of Glory. And in the meanwhile 
your God and your Saviour have provided you a 
home and a guide. God plants you in the 
Church, the Church in which to be trained up in 
Christian living, so as to realise at last the hopes 
on which you build. In other words, belief in 
God and Christ leads you to be members of Christ’s 
Church. As members of Christ’s Church, your 
eye is pointed forward to the hope of immortality. 
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These thoughts follow immediately from the 
simple observation of the structure of our Creed. 
But they may well seem to stand in need of some 
farther explanation. And the explanation will be 
best given by touching briefly upon some of those 
farther lessons which this article conveys, standing, 
as it does, in this very peculiar position in our 
Creed. 

You must believe in the Church, it says to you, 
if you are to hope for everlasting life. You are 
to believe in the Church, as well as in God and 
Christ and the forgiveness of sins. 

Well, but what zs the Church that I am to 
believe in? Does the Creed tell you? No; it 
does not, and it need not. The Church was a 
living being and a living organization when the 
Creed was delivered to it. And the New Testa- 
ment, which Christ’s Apostles wrote for the use 
of the Church which they founded, tells us plainly 
enough what that Church was for which the New 
Testament Scriptures were written. §S. Paul tells 
us it is “the Household of God.” In another 
place he calls it “the Family of God.” Take 
the first three Gospels, and there our Lord’s 
own favourite name for it is “the Kingdom,” 
into which His ministers were to go on baptizing 
all nations unto the end of the world. Take 
S. John’s Gospel, there it is “the Vine,’ whose 
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branches draw their life from the stem, which is 
Christ. Take 8. Paul again, and it is a living 
“ Body,” a living unity, a Being filled with the 
Spirit of God, one Being, of which you and I 
as individual men and women are parts. Not the 
same part, but different parts, each having a dif- 
ferent office in it; so that of all the millions of 
men and women, members of Christ's Church, 
that have ever been, no one is merely a repetition 
of another, but, as the different members of the 
body have different offices, so each separate soul 
is a different and individual member of this great 
mystery, the Body of Christ. I need not quote the 
passages, you know them all. Those which I have 
reminded you of are enough to point out that, 
according to Holy Scripture, there is such a thing 
on earth as an organized Body of men; a Body 
which God makes as distinct from any other 
body of men as one family is distinct from any 
other family, as distinct as one kingdom or nation 
is distinct from another kingdom or nation, as 
distinct as one tree is from other trees. The very 
fact that you belong to one family means that 
there are other families which you do not belong 
to. The very fact that you belong to the kingdom 
of England means that you are not a Frenchman 
or a Russian. 

I must press this a little farther. All these 
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descriptions in Holy Scripture agree in another 
remarkable particular. I mean that they all point 
to the fact that those who thus belong to the body 
called the Church do not form one body in the 
same sense as when men choose to form themselves 
into a society or an association. A dozen people 
may agree to live under one roof, but they are 
not one family for all that. They may agree 
perfectly well together, they may be one in 
purpose, in principles, and in spirit; they may 
agree perfectly ; they may agree better than the 
members of most families do; but they are not 
a family, and they cannot make themselves into 
brothers and sisters. Fifty boughs of a tree may 
be stuck together, but they will only be an imita- 
tion tree after all. So men cannot make them- 
selves into a Church. God made the Church. 
It is His family. Christ was the first-born thereof. 
Christ in his rising again from the dead, was the 
first-born and the head of the Christian Church. 
You cannot make yourself a member of that 
Church; God alone can do that. It must be 
His act, not yours. 

So I say next, that Scripture plainly teaches 
that there is such a thing in the world as a Body, . 
or a Society made, organized, animated, and 
guided by the power and will of God, And it is 
called the Church [i.e., of or belonging to the 
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Lord],* as being something that God makes, 
and not man; something that God originates, 
and no human power. And it is only upon this 
ground that this Body, or Kingdom, or Organi- 
zation has any right to enter into such a formulary 
as our Creed. For a Creed is a formulary in 
which we express our faith, not in any work of 
man, or in anything that man does or can do, but 
only in divine Persons and actions. We do not 
believe, i.e., ¢7wst, in anything that man does. How 
should we venture to place anything of man’s 
making or of man’s invention next to God the 
Holy Ghost in that solemn Creed? It is only 
because the Church is Gop’s Church; it is only 
because its existeuce began on that day of 
Pentecost when God the Holy Ghost came down 
from Heaven as the first gift of the ascended 
Jesus; it is only because He created it, and He 
inspires it, so that it is a divine organization and 
not a human association; it is only upon this 
ground it can claim its place or take its stand 
next to God the Holy Ghost in the apostolic list of 
things divine on which Christians rest their faith. 

The teaching of Holy Scripture then is that 
there is such a thing as a family of God on earth, 


* This fact, namely, that the very word “Church” was 


originally an adjective with the meaning stated in the text, 
ought not to be lost sight of, 
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distinct from human families or nations, joined 
to Him and springing from Him. It is a family 
or nation of one blood, because otherwise it would 
not be one family; as all members of a family 
must derive their being from one source, or else 
it is no true family even among men, 

From all this you see clearly what the Church 
is not. The Church is not merely a title or name 
for a number of persons holding similar opinions. 
A foreigner to our own land may have opinions 
more like those which prevail in England than 
those which are current in his native country, but 
that does not make him an Englishman. To be 
an Englishman you must be born such; or if a 
foreigner desires the same privileges as an English- 
man, he must be “‘ naturalized,” as we say; and 
in being naturalized he renounces his former 
nationality, precisely as the Christian renounces 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, the triple bond 
which held him in his natural state. As children 
of the first Adam that triple bond held us. 
Baptized into the second Adam, and naturalized 
into the kingdom of God, we renounce the former, 
precisely as in human things a man renounces 
his former nationality and gives up the advantages 
he had in it, before he is received into his new 
nation. Merely to hold the same opinions as an 
Englishman will not make him one. It is the 
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same with the Church. Holding Christian 
opinions does not make us Christians. No truer, 
no more awfully important statement can be made 
than this—Christian opinion does not make the 
Christian life, or the Christian state. God alone 
can make us Christians. It needs a new birth 
into a new family, and under new laws, and with 
new hopes, and with new duties, and new affections, 
and new feelings, and new loves. It is to become 
a new Being, and not merely the old Being with 
fresh opinions held as matter of speculative belief. 
God alone can make you Christians, and this is 
why, after stating our belief in God and Christ 
and the Holy Spirit, we go on to say, “I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church.” That is, I believe 
there is such a thing as a family or nation which 
is God’s family and nation, born of God by a 
divine birth, living by a life-bleod which comes 
into it from above, from a world unseen, and 
by a divine power flowing through all the 
veins aud arteries of its spiritual being. Thus 
each individual member of the Church receives 
a new life, linking him with the Father of spirits, 
from whom the life-blood comes, and uniting him 
with every other soul either in this world or in 
the world unseen through whom that life-blood 
has poured by the gift of God, and not by the 
will of man. For this family is one at all times 
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and in all places, in earth and in heaven; “the 
one family in earth and in heaven,” as S. Paul 
himself expresses it. God’s family cannot be two 
families at a time, any more than any other family 
can. It must be one or it ceases to ‘be itself. 
Hence we say not merely “I believe in the 
Church,’ but ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church,’ because “ Catholic’? means universal, 
and if the Church is to be one and the same 
wherever it is, then it must also be universal in 
time and place, in this world and in the world 
unseen, and in the world to come. 

So I learn from this article of the Creed that 
if I desire to be saved, if I desire to have for- 
giveness of sins and to look forward to everlasting 
life, I must not only hold certain opinions during 
this life and in this intellect of mine, 1 must not 
merely hold certain opinions as to the nature of 
God, or the history of Christ, but I must be a 
member of that family, and must live the life 
which that family lives, and have the affections, 
loves, desires, habits, and aspirations which are 
proper to that family. I must become a member 
of that family, not by any act of mine, but by 
the grace of God and the power of the Spirit. 
You sometimes hear in common speech that such 
and such a person “ intends to join the Church,” 
Oh, that all who use such phrases could be 
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stopped by some teaching from above, and be 
made to change the word, and fall on their knees 
and acknowledge that it is by the power of the 
Spirit alone that they can be joined into that 
Church which is the Body of the Lord. I cannot 
join myself to the Church by holding certain 
opinions, but must be joined thereto by the act 
of God, giving me a new life and a new life- 
blood; a real divine life working in me, and 
making me a living, growing member of the 
family whose head is God. 

What is that life-blood? What is the one life- 
bloed which makes them one with one another 
and with God? It is God the Holy Ghost; God 
the Life-giver, and therefore we call our new 
birth into God’s family a birth of the Holy 
Ghost, “ of water and the Spirit,” because it is a 
spiritual birth from God; and so we call it re- 
generation, spiritual regeneration, because it is 
the act of the Spirit of God coming into us as 
the vital force of our new life in that family of 
God, of which it is the first-born. 

What then do I mean when I say again, “TI 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church”? I mean 
that family of God in which I have, firstly, the 
pledge and the gift of the forgiveness of sins ; in 
which, being forgiven for my sins, I look forward, 
secondly, to resurrection from death, which was 
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the punishment of sin, because Christ, the first- 
born of the family, has risen and left the door 
open through which the younger brothers of the 
family shall follow Him, their Head, through the 
opened gates of Death into the life of Heaven. 
And, thirdly, I am baptized into that family in 
which I have a guarantee that, after rising again 
from the dead, I shall have the further gift of an 
Eternal Life, and that Life is given me by the 
power of God the Holy Ghost. 

Thus much, then, for the explanation of the 
words, drawn from the simple statements of Holy 
Scripture. But is this all that we must say to 
you about the Church of Christ ? 

Oh no, nor the half. Is it enough for me to 
have been born into the family of God? Does 
the fact of God having made me part of His 
family ensure my apprehension of the final 
forgiveness and the “everlasting life”? Ah, 
brethren, here comes in the force of that next 
word, holy—* Holy Catholic Church.” We were 
born into the divine family in order that we may 
grow up into holiness and goodness, that thereby, 
following in the steps of the First-born of the 
family, we may attain the hopes which follow 
the words of which I speak. Here comes in the 
importance of those words I have so often quoted, 
about Christ being the first-born of the family, 
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He, as the first-born, shows us what we, the 
younger brethren, are meant in our measure to 
become through belonging to His Church. The 
Church is God’s family. Here in this life we are 
but children. And just as in any well-ordered 
family all is done that the children may grow up 
to a healthy manhood and delight their parents, 
so it is with the family of God. It has its 
divinely-ordered arrangements, which all are 
fashioned to this one end and aim, that in this 
family of God we may grow up into genuine 
goodness and vital holiness; so that—if I may 
us? such words with reverence—so that we may 
be fitted for that eternal life to which Christ is 
leading us, to which Christ prays we may attain, 
for which the Holy Spirit makes intercession for 
us in groanings that cannot be uttered. 

Look what a wide sphere of thought this 
opens. All Church organization is but the way 
in which God has ordered His family so that 
its members may best, under God’s help, grow 
up into goodness and holiness. This is the 
sum and substance, this is the meaning and the 
object, of all Church ordinances and Church 
organization, so far as they are according to the 
will of God. 

As a wise parent arranges his family life for the 
satisfactory growing up of his children, with a 
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view to their manhood, so God with His family 
the Church. We don’t make ourselves holy, any 
more than we made ourselves members of God’s 
family. Our opinions don’t make us holy, any 
more than they made us Christians. What brings 
us on towards eternal life is the combined action 
of our will and submission, with those spiritual 
gifts and graces, those spiritual helps towards 
overcoming sin, those spiritual forces for growing 
good, that guidance and teaching which by God’s 
mercy are supplied to us in the Church, which is 
God’s family. The Spirit of God dwelleth in it 
and in us; and the spiritual forces which, as a 
divine electricity from the unseen world, are ever 
flowing through it and us, are what bring us 
onward and upwards towards our final manhood 
in Christ our Lord. 

I say again,—take this, which is the simple 
Scriptural view of the Church’s ordinances, and 
polity, and sacraments, and arrangements of every 
kind,—take this view, and I fearlessly speak of it 
as the correct one, and see what a wide sphere of 
thought is opened out to us with regard to that 
family of God, even in its earthly arrangements, 
of which I speak. And not only how wide a 
sphere of thought, but how intensely real, how 
solemn, how solemnizing, how practical as regards 
our daily and hourly life. 

Cc 2 
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The Church is God’s family. What are the 
needs of the family during this state of our exist- 
ence? What are the needs of the child in any 
family? I may touch upon them as three chiefly : 

1. Sustenance for the life. 

2. Teaching for the mind. 

3. Discipline for the character—greatest and 
last of all. 

It is the parent’s duty to furnish these at least. 
I take it that the three simple elements of a 
parent’s duty to a family are, sustenance for the 
life, teaching for the mind, and discipline for the 
morals and character. 

So with God in His great family the Church. 

1. The spiritual life is to be kept up by com- 
munion with God, Who is our life. The spiritual 
life must have its food to sustain it. So God 
provides all that life-sustaining communion with 
Himself which is set forth and sustained in what 
we describe as the great Sacrament of the Gospel, 
the Sacrament of unity with God and Christ, the 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
“ Except ye eat My flesh and drink My blood, ye 
have no life in you,” and “he that eateth Me even 
he shall live by Me.” 

2. But lifeisnot enough. Life is for a purpose. 
Life itself is not enough. The Christian soul 
needs more, just as much as your children need 
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something more than sustenance. The soul needs 
teaching, and God gives us His teaching, in 
His Word and in the Creeds, as taught and 
ministered alike in books and in the teaching 
of His ministers, and above all in the application 
of it to your souls by His Spirit in secret. 
That is the second. 

3. But knowledge is not enough; you want 
more than that for the Christian soul. You want 
the practical training of the character in all the 
habits of goodness, and in all the habits of religion. 
For goodness or holiness lieth not in knowledge— 
though some measure of knowledge is unquestion- 
ably necessary to it—it lieth not merely in know- 
ledge, but it lies in habits and practices, in 
feelings and actions, in charity and kindness, in 
intercourse with God and goodwill to men. All 
these have to be learned, theyhave to be acquired. 
A man cannot say “I will be unselfish,” and 
straightway go home and find that he is unselfish. 
It is a matter of training and life-long discipline. 
And therefore, in the third place, what we look for 
in the Church of God is that practical training in 
the habits of goodness which form the Christian 
rule of life: towards ourselves, self-control and 
purity; towards other people, considerateness, 
charity, gentleness, justice, peace, and goodwill; 
towards God, love and obedience, and constant 
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ntercourse with Him, so that our character may 
be moulded upon His.* 

What do I mean by constant intercourse with 
God, which I have put among the duties? I 
mean prayer. Prayer forms a distinctive depart 
ment of Christian life, apart even from what I 
touched on first, viz. the sacrament of communion 
with God which goes towards our spiritual food. 
I mean prayer and intercourse with God: prayer 
in its widest sense, including praise and adoration ; 
and as including both the worship of God in His 
own house and the worship of God in private 
derotion, and in the uplifting of our hearts to Him 
every minute of the day. For just as no child 
will ever grow up as its parents would like it unless 
they are much with it and it is in constant 
intercourse with them, so in the family of God it 
is actual personal intercourse between the child 
of God and God its Parent which alone can mould 
the character of you and me upon the type and 
character of our Parent above. 

Sacraments feed the soul, the Word teaches the 


* May we not here point out to our younger readers 
how this agrees with the petition with which we close our 
daily Confession—“ that we may hereafter live a godly, 
righteous, and sober life” ?—Godly, i.e., in intercourse, and 
communion with God, which is the foundation of all ; 
righteous, ie., according to the rule of right or justice 
towards men ; sober, i.e., self-controlled as regards ourselves, 
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Christian mind, Prayer and intercourse with God 
mould our characters upon the character of God. 
And this is why, all down the Church’s history, 
from the first day when S. Paul gave such strict 
directions about the public prayers, the Church’s 
public offices have always been her special care. 
The Church’s public prayers set the standard and 
tone of all prayers; they mould the characters of 
men by moulding their devotions ; they guide 
us how we ought to dress our souls and tune our 
thoughts when we speak with God hour by hour 
throughout the days that we serve Him. ‘This is 
why no Church ever at any time knew anything of 
that strange and wild invention of certain separated 
bodies which they call extempore prayer. So far 
from this, the truth is that perhaps the grandest 
development of all Christian literature is to be 
found in the wealth and splendour of the early 
liturgies, blossoming out into hymns and anthems 
alike in the Eastern and the Western Church, 
richest and grandest when the Church was fresh 
from the hands of her Lord, filled with the Spirit of 
God, and rejoicing in her early ardour. 

I have been asked, as you all know, to speak 
to you for some Sundays to come upon this subject 
of the Church of Christ—the Holy Catholic 
Church of which we (thank God!) have been 
made members by God, and in which we trust and 
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pray to live and todie, and so to enter into the 
deathless life of the Church above. It is a good 
old rule that when you want to understand any 
instrument or institution, you should ask its 
object. I was asked the other day, what is the 
object of religion? or, as my somewhat uneducated 
questioner put it to me, “What is the good of 
religion?’ My answer to him was—The object 
of religion is to make you good, to restore in you 
the lost image of God; because God loveth even 
His most wandering children, and He gives you 
religion to make you good again, since without 
goodness there can be no happiness, and without 
goodness there must be everlasting misery. You 
may be ignorant of this, but God knows it, and 
therefore He gives you religion to re-unite you to 
Himself, because without union with Him good- 
ness is impossible, 

So now, if you ask what is the object of the 
Church, I answer that as the Church is the family 
of God, and as the Church consists of those children 
of God who have been new-born through the Spirit 
by the mercy of our Saviour, so the odject of the 
Church is to teach and train those children jor 
their Father until God their Father shall see fit to 
remove them into His presence above. 

In this preliminary lecture I have tried to set 
before you something of what Scripture suggests 
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as the idea of the Church of Christ, of its idea 
and purpose as regards us its members. It is the 
simplest and plainest view, and it is the best for 
the purpose of a simple preliminary elementary 
lecture, introductory to what will follow. I take 
the simplest view first, that view of God’s Church 
which is turned towards us. But there is another 
side to it, and to my mind a more awful and 
more solemn one, though to-day there is no time 
to dwell on it. To-day I have spoken of the 
Church as regards us, on the side next man. 
There is also the side next God ; for as surely as on 
the one hand the Church consists of those human 
beings who are the children of God, so on the other 
hand she is the temple of the Holy Ghost, the organ- 
ization wherein dwelleth that almighty Spirit which 
brooded over chaos in the far-off ages when this 
planet of ours was as yet no home for the meanest 
of God’s creatures. She is that organization, open 
to all the influences of eternity and of God, 
receptive of the Spirit, receptive of God’s love, 
receptive of all Divine graces; which she receives 
and holds in trust for you and me, whereby to 
convert us once more into saints of God, to 
transform us from rebels and strangers into 
dutiful subjects of Christ. She is that organiza- 
tion in which God the Holy Spirit, Who descended 
at Pentecost, still dwells and by His power sends 
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out ever widening and widening circles of spiritual 
influence over the whole earth, gathering all things 
into that supernatural bond which shall never end, 
but will go on widening to all eternity. She is 
the organization into which we are brought by 
divine influence, and in which, if we live as children 
of God, we shall have our place for ever. But if 
we will not put on the garment of that righteous- 
ness which Christ brings us, then the day will 
come when we must be cast out of the Church 
and fall back into that society in which we were 
born by nature, the kingdom of wrath instead 
of the kingdom of love. All shall rise again. But 
there is a resurrection unto shame and everlasting 
contempt, as well as the resurrection unto eternal 
life. Let us pray that we may have no part in it. 

So, next Sunday, God willing, I shall try to 
speak thus of the Church, how God has been 
pleased to provide for her teaching, her life, her 
sustenance, her government, and her perpetuity. 
Then I must go on to the fact—the practical fact 
—that this Church of ours, in this nineteenth 
century England, the branch of the Church into 
which we have been baptized, is now in true union 
with Christ; that in it we have THE Church 
permanent and abiding among us; that it is 
the ark of God in which we may pass across 
the waves of this troublesome world safe to the 
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haven of God and the home of His family. Let 
our opponents, whether Roman controversialists 
or latitudinarian, say what they please, in this 
Church of ours we are members of the Church of 
God. 

Then, fourthly, as the Church must exist in 
visible form as well as inward essence, it comes 
into relation with other bodies, the State and the 
powers thereof, which, just as much as the Church, 
are of divine appointment. ‘The powers that be 
are ordained of God.” “By Him Kings reign.” 
Therefore the Church and the State must have 
links and connections, not merely political, but 
going far beyond that, links and bonds in the very 
nature of things, and according to the will of 
God. 

So onward and onward, brethren, must I ask 
to lead your thoughts this coming Lent. May 
God in His great goodness grant that no word or 
thought may be inconsistent with His Word and 
will, and that if aught is uttered contrary thereto, 
it may be forgiven by His mercy, and overruled 
by His grace, Amen, 


LECTURE IL. 


OWARDS the end of last Sunday’s lecture I had 
to speak of a plain question, namely, “ What is 
religion for?” And I tried to put the answer 
with equal plainness, “ For making people good 
again.” You are of course aware that I stand 
before you now, not so much to preach as to 
lecture, not so much to address your hearts and 
consciences as to try and explain what I may 
perhaps without offence be allowed to call the 
theory of Christian faith and Christian practice. 
For this reason, then, I do not now stop to 
speak of our need of a Saviour, but take it for 
granted that every one here present admits and 
feels sadly that he or she does want making better, 
and that nothing but goodness can bring real ard 
lasting happiness. For this reason I will take for 
granted that we all sorrowfully know that we 
ourselves are totally unequal to the task of mend- 
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ing ourselves, and yet that unless through life we 
are steadily on the mend, growing better as we 
grow older, we are only hardening in our bad- 
ness, and becoming year by year more and more 
incapable either of goodness or of happiness. Very 
young people may imagine that with self-control, 
and the steadiness which they imagine is somehow 
going to come with maturer years, they will grow 
good some time. We, their seniors, are both 
sadder and wiser. We have not found it so, 
Streams do not purify themselves as they get 
farther from their source. The stream of our 
lives has not purified itself, and we know it. 

So I take for granted that in a general way all 
here present are upon a level with me in assuming 
these three things—(1) that goodness is the only 
happiness; (2) that however much we wish to be 
good we don’t succeed ; (3) that in fact we cannot 
make ourselves good. Now the end and aim of 
God’s religion is—(1) to put us in the way of 
mending, (2) to set us in the way of being happy 
with the happiness for which God created us, and 
so (8) to prevent our creating for ourselves that 
hell of remaining wicked which is what we and all, 
men are in danger of. 

These words are very soon said; but look how 
many things they contain, and how long it must 
take to go through the meanings of them. Let 
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us take a few of the things which they teach us 
about Religion. 

1. They involve this, that religion is some- 
thing which has to act upon our whole charac- 
ter, and not merely upon any particular actions 
which you do uow and then, or on any particular 
thoughts or opinions you may hold, but upon 
character ; because it is the mending of character 
that is the whole matter of which we speak. 

2. To do this religion must be something which 
is stronger than we are: it must bring forces 
to bear upon character altogether more powerful 
than anything we can invent, because our charac- 
ter is ourself, and if we could mend ourselves we 
could mend our characters. 

3. From this it follows that a real religion must 
be something brought to us—brought from out- 
side to act upon us. A tainted atmosphere cannot 
purify itself; you must introduce some fresh force, 
some fresh vital air from somewhere else if you 
want to overcome the taint. 

Let us look how far we have got. We have 
got to this, that a real religion—a religion which 
is to control a man, to lift a man above himself, 
a religion which is to do for a man what the 
experience of universal humanity has proved that 
man cannot do for himself—this must be some- 
thing brought to him from outside of him, and it 
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must be something stronger than any force in his 
own character or his own motives. Now I say 
that God’s religion answers to all this. 

Having said thus much let us now go a step 
farther. The next thought is this, that although 
it is to come from outside of us, yet on the other 
hand it must be something precisely adapted to 
the spiritual mechanism of a man’s being. We 
know what we mean by human nature; and we 
can see clearly that if religion is to mend human 
nature it must be adapted to human nature ;—that 
is it must be suited to work on our nature accord- 
ing to the way in which our nature has been 
made, otherwise it would not really tell upon our 
characters, that is, upon ourselves. 

Thus you see that any religion which is worth 
calling a religion must involve these two elements, 
namely, of being something supernatural and 
brought to us from outside of us; and yet on the 
other hand most truly natural in being something 
perfectly adapted to work upon our nature; 
infinitely better adapted so to do than anything 
we could have invented for ourselves. 

All who have studied anything of what is 
called moral philosophy or mental science, know 
that there are as many differences among moral 
philosophers as to the nature of man, his moral 
being, and the interplay of motive end of mind, 
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as there are among natural philosophers upon any 
matter of external science. If, therefore, man 
had had to invent a religion for himself, it must 
not only have been deficient in the supernatural 
element (because who of us can go up to heaven 
and bring God down to act upon us ?), bat it also 
would have been full of the various mistakes men 
have made about the constitution of our nature, 
and so would not have been truly adapted to our 
actual nature. A true religion can only come 
from One who made us and who therefore knows 
how to make the religion suit us. 

So I say religion must be both supernatural and 
natural, It must come from some higher source 
than ourselves ; it must be brought to us by our 
God ; it must be supernatural in its powers; and 
it must also be divinely adapted to our being by 
Him who made our nature. This last is the same 
thing as saying that it must be natural in its 
adaptation to what we are, as well as supernatural 
in bringing forces to bear upon our spiritual being 
which will lift us above what we are falling down to. 

A real religion then, a religion that is to be 
effectual both to subdue the evil in men’s hearts, 
and to infuse substantial goodness into them as 
well, must have both supernatural power, and yeta 
natural way of working. It must take men as 
they are, but not leave them as they are. It 
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must take them as they are, and be able to 
accompany them all through life—childhood, 
youth, and age; because men exist in all these. 
It must be suited to work on them all through 
life, moulding character all along, as every change 
and stage of life give fresh scope and opportunity 
for the Spirit of God to discipline our souls 
according to His will. 

And here I may stop for a moment to observe 
that it is the Christian who finds out the reason 
why length of life is a real blessing from God. 
It is the Christian who finds out the reality of 
that Old Testament blessing of length of days, 
although sometimes in our haste and petulance we 
think it no blessing at all, but cry out as though 
we longed to fly away at once to the other world 
and be at rest in Paradise. It is the Christian 
who finds out that after all it 2s a blessing, inas- 
much as each stage of life lived through brings 
its own lessons and its own experience, and gives 
more opportunity to the Divine Spirit to develop 
the powers and graces of our regenerate life, more 
opportunity for us to grow in the love and 
obedience of our God before we see Him face to 
face in the eternal world. 

Let me now go back to our immediate subject. 
I was saying that a real religion, that is, one 
which is competent to master our nature, must 
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bring supernatural powers to bear upon us, and 
that it must be adapted to the course of human life 
in its various stages as it actually is. And this 
leads us up to the great fact that, though religion 
has to mend individuals, still religion must not be 
narrowed down to a mere individualzsm. Re- 
ligion deals with men as they are, and men are 
more than individual beings, they are essentially 
social beings. Therefore a religion which ad- 
dressed itself to you or me only as we stand iso- 
lated in our individuality, as we may be in our own 
closet, or by ourselves apart from men, would not 
aeal with us as we are. Men are not merely 
individuals. As a matter of fact, men are placed 
in societies and families; in all our duties and 
occupations we are placed among others; and as 
a matter of fact the strongest influences which 
come upon men are those which come upon them 
through societies and families. 

Let me repeat it. Man is essentially a social 
being, as well as an individual. Either for good 
or for evil, social influences and the influence of 
those around us, and of the society in which we 
live and act, are amongst the most powerful 
influences which work upon character. They are 
amongst the strongest forces which man can be 
subject to, Hence, therefore, a religion which is 
adapted to counterwork evil must be concerned 
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with human society as well as human individuals. 
And therefore God, as a matter of fact, adapts His 
religious forces, the spiritual energies by which 
He seeks to act upon our characters, not merely 
to men as hermits or individuals, but to men as 
members of a society and to the institutions of 
society. In a word, God sets up in this froward 
crossing world the society which He calls the 
Church, instinct with powers which shall act upon 
the characters of men and counterwork the evil 
influences which come upon us through the world 
which lieth in wickedness. Therefore, then, God 
not only provides spiritual motives which bear upon 
our individual souls, but He provides also a society 
which is to receive us and work upon us and train 
us up for God—a society devised by God, and 
founded by God and filled with powers from God, 
which shall work upon us more powerfully than 
the evil influences of bad example, or the ungodly 
world, or the spirit of an evil age, or the demorali- 
zation of people round us. It is in this way that 
THE CHURCH comes in as part and parcel of what 
we may call the necessary instruments or agencies 
of religion. We may go further. We may say 
that any religion coming from the Author of our 
nature and Father of our being would be sure 
to have some such instrument and agency. 

I have described religion, then, as bringing 
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supernatural force to bear upon human character. 
I have spoken of a Church as being almost of 
necessity a part and parcel of the media of that 
force. As a matter of fact, the Church of Christ 
exhibits this in its highest form. Asa matter of 
fact, we (as I explained last Sunday) profess our 
faith in the Church as something to be belzeved in, 
and therefore as being a work of God. We pro- 
fess our faith in the Church as amongst the divine 
realities external to ourselves upon which our faith 
rests, and by means of which we are enabled to 
hope for amendment. And this is why we pro- 
fess our faith in the Church before we venture 
to pass from our belief in God to the hope of © 
immortality. 

Let us now proceed to consider the nature of 
the Church which God has given us. And first, 
inasmuch as the Church had a beginning, what 
was its birthday? Not Good Friday, when Christ 
made atonement for sin; not Haster Day, when 
He vanquished the arch-enemy who had enslaved 
us, and overcame death and Satan; not even 
Ascension Day, when Christ went back in triumph 
to that Heaven which was His home. No, not 
one even of these. ‘The Lord had had followers, 
pupils, disciples, servants, Apostles, friends, but 
he had not a Church. There was, as yet, even 
up to the day when He resumed His place 
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at the Right Hand of God, no such body of 
men, no organization, no living society with self- 
propagating powers belonging to it. The Day of 
Pentecost was the birthday of Christ’s Church. 
For on that day, our Whitsun Day, God the Holy 
Ghost descended from the Heaven to which Christ 
had ascended, and took possession of the spiritual 
nature of certain men, who by that fact became 
the Church. They were thereby united to God, 
and likewise, by a totally new bond, to one another. 
They were made thereby a spiritual corporation, 
a living body, with self-acting powers of growth, 
of expansicn, of development. God the Holy 
Ghost did this, and the Church’s life began. 
That was the gift of life to the Church; and you 
observe that it is not the work of the second 
Person of the Trinity, but of the third. For 
God the Holy Ghost is God the Life-giver. In 
that mighty and mysterious division of operations 
which teaches us that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is no mere formal expression of words, but is 
the real expression of some mighty truth in the 
Divine nature—in that mysterious division of 
operations which we trace throughout the works 
of the triune God, the Holy Ghost is Life-giver. 
Not Creator, but Life-giver. It is precisely so 
in the first chapter of Genesis, where, after God 
the Word had set in order the chaos which 
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had existed previously, God the Life-giver follows 
with the gift of life. So also is it with the genesis 
of the Church. That moral chaos to which sin had 
reduced our moral nature is set in order again by 
Christ the new Creator; and then, after Christ 
has vanquished Satan and destroyed the power 
of death, then comes the Spirit who giveth life 
to the Church, and the new being which issues 
from the second Adam starts into living action as 
the Church of Christ and the temple of the Spirit. 

Observe here that I am not saying that no man 
had been taught, or guided, or inspired by the 
Holy Spirit before the Day of Pentecost. Far, 
far from that. The Spirit worketh ever, and we 
see His work and His teaching all down the Old 
Testament dispensation; and I for one would 
gladly believe that the Spirit had also worked in 
many a heathen sage and moralist before the 
coming of the Lord. But what I would say is 
this: that with Pentecost a new work of the 
Spirit began, a new society was set going, and 
that from and after that day—from and after that 
divine event—God the Life-giver has been work- 
ing invisibly in the world after a mode which did 
not exist before; doing a particular thing not 
enterprised before—that is, not merely animating, 
guiding, stimulating, and sanctifying individual 
souls, but also organizing a society of men; not 
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merely working in men as individuals—though 
He does that also, blessed be God !—but, over 
and above that, animating a society, through the 
influences of which society the good which He 
worketh in individuals is brought out into a higher 
perfection than without social influences could be 
produced. After the Day of Pentecost, the Spirit 
worketh in the Church as a living organization 
adapted to foster the renovation of human souls, 
in the way I tried to hint at in my last Sunday’s 
lecture. And the Holy Spirit has never left the 
Church, and will never leave it until Christ comes 
again to reign in glory. 

Thus then individualism in religion, the separat- 
ing yourself and isolating yourself as if the Spirit 
of God worked only in and through your indi- 
vidual being without your putting yourself under 
the influences of the body—the Church—without 
putting yourself under all these sympathetic in- 
fluences which arise from the common worship 
and the common sacraments and the life which 
God orders for us in the social being of His body 
—all this which I sum up in the one word indi- 
vidualism, appears to be a rejection of what was 
done at Pentecost and a choosing in its place 
of some imperfect dispensation, a forgetting that 
Heaven lics around us in our daily walk, and that 
the Church of Christ is a divine organization which 
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fosters and stimulates into a diviner life all the 
good that is in us by the operation of the Spirit. 

Observe how I am obliged to keep repeating 
this idea—how the very nature of my subject 
obliges me to keep repeating these two things; 
the dwelling of the Holy Ghost in the individual 
on the one hand, and in the body of Christ as an 
organization on the other. 

For this double assertion is 8. Paul’s great 
doctrine, whose teaching I am following with the 
utmost closeness. §. Paul dealt with both. As 
to the first, no inspired writer has drawn out 
with such marvellous skill, and—if I may be 
allowed the word—with such fearfully dramatic 
power, the inward struggles of the individual soul 
and the power of the Spirit upon that soul as 
an individual. You may read certain chapters of 
S. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans and almost think 
that each single soul which he describes is abso- 
lutely alone in that terrible struggle between good 
and evil, brooded over by the Spirit of God in its 
lonely agony. Turn the page, go on to another 
passage, and you will find the other thought set 
forth in all its fulness in his great description of 
the dispensation of the Spirit; how that no 
‘man ever does live to himself or die to himself; 
how that whatever the Spirit worketh is for the 
Body and not for the individual alone. It is 
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as if S. Paul were incapable of looking upon man 
as an individual, and as if the Spirit could not 
deal out grace to any man for his own salvation 
only, but for the edification of the Body. So 
powerfully does S. Paul put each of the two great 
doctrines: and I may not unfairly describe them 
as the two wings upon which the soul of man may 
rise to Heaven. The Spirit dwelleth in you and 
me for our renovation and improvement, that we 
may grow good and happy. God loves us, Christ 
gave Himself for us. To that end the Spirit 
dwells in us, to make us over again, that the 
soul purchased by Christ’s blood may not perish. 
But more is given. Man becomes what he is not 
merely by birth, by instruction, by private study, but 
by life. We know this in secular life; we feel it 
in educational life. We say a youth will not grow 
up what we would have him, a thoroughly educated 
man, fit to take his place in this England of ours, 
merely by being born a gentleman, or by being 
taught in head knowledge. We say it is the life 
which really educates, and so we plant him in 
some great school of life, less anxious for mere 
head cultivation than for the training of character 
through a society which acts insensibly. So in 
religion. We say a man becomes what he be- 
comes as a Christian, not merely by spiritual new 
birth, not merely even by studying divine things, 
but by the influences of life. What sort of man 
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you turn out depends on how you are reared— 
on your fellows, on your training, on your sur- 
roundings, and on the general social influences 
of your life. There is such a thing as national 
spirit, that namely which is caught by living as 
a member of a nation; and God is the Author of 
this, for God made society as well as man. And 
so in the same way God not only regenerates 
individual souls, but He also organizes a Christian 
society—a Christian society external to us, one 
that we did not make, one that we could not 
devise, one laden with divine influences; a Chris- 
tian society into which every new Christian is 
received as soon as he is born again, so that his 
first breath of intelligence and the first stirrings 
of the spiritual perception may be under the powers 
and influences of a Christian body, so that, even 
before he has the least knowledge of being acted 
upon, he is being educated by a spiritual society 
filled with spiritual forces, suited to stimulate 
and develop the spiritual life and health of each 
Christian soul. 

Thus the two things answer each to each: 
(1), the gift of the Spirit to the Christian soul 
_for its renewal unto holiness; (2), the indwelling 
of the Spirit in a Christian society, framed and 
adapted by God for the nourishment of the spiritual 
life, which else might languish or grow up into 
that narrow individualism, which I may call with- 
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out offence a merely selfish and unwholesome re- 
higion. Read 1 Corinthians xii., and you will see 
that I am only drawing out the teaching of S. 
Paul. Read also, or look again at that which you 
all so well know, namely, our Baptismal Office. 
The idea of which I speak is the root of the 
Baptismal Service. That office consists of two 
parts: first, the baptism itself; then follows, as a 
separate act, the reception into the Church. You 
know also, that where there is, humanly speaking, 
little hope or expectation that a child will survive 
to grow up, there the minister of God is authorized 
to baptize the individual without receiving it into 
the Church. But if the child lives, this baptism 
must be followed up by reception into the Church 
to complete the action. That is to say, you first 
have baptism in which the individual spiritual 
life is commenced, and then reception into the 
Church in which the life is to be nurtured ;— 
reception not into any mere human society, but 
into that body which is charged to the full with 
spiritual forces, to train and develop the spiritual 
life then commenced. 

This again is the rationale of sponsorship, or at 
least one part of its rationale. The Church itself 
declines to receive into her body the baptized 
child until certain of her adult members whom 
she can trust will guarantee that all the influences 
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of that spiritual society, the Church, shall be 
brought to bear upon the spiritual life com- 
menced in the newly-baptized. 

The idea then of the Church, looked at on 
the side next God as I have been trying to 
look at it, is that of a society, organized and 
living, of which the Holy Ghost is the life, and 
which began to exist on the Day of Pentecost. It 
is an organized society charged with all spiritual 
activities, forces, movements, all that conduces 
to enable you and me who are its members to 
stir up the gift that is in us, and so to grow 
im goodness as we grow in years, and at last 
become inheritors of the kingdom of glory. 

Once more. You cannot help observing how 
constantly I have been compelled by the nature 
of the case to use the words, organized, living, 
with powers of self-adaptation to existing needs, 
and so on, in speaking of the society the Church ; 
and also how I have spoken of her as charged 
with living forces for moulding and training her 
members’ characters. It is time that I should 
go on to say a little of the meanings which these 
words have involved. 

I have said that the Day of Pentecost was the 
birthday of the Church. The question next 
comes—Did the Church spring into existence full- 
grown on the Day of Pentecost? Did she exist 
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complete in all her ramifications, organizations, 
methods, appliances, and the like ? 

Certainly not. The parables of our Lord in 
S. Matthew xii. will prevent your expecting that. 
The Church had to grow. God seldom or never 
works by sudden strokes, almost always by gradual 
growth. It seems to be a law of the divine 
working; first the seed, then the tree. So the 
Church had to grow. On that Day of Pentecost 
her life began. She was alive, and therefore she 
proceeded to grow. She grew up aright, develop- 
ing first one and then another power or organ, 
because the Spirit of God was her vital force. 
Every living thing that God creates begins as 
a germ. First life stirs, because the germ is 
alive. Then the organs necessary for the func- 
tions which the new being is intended to fulfil 
in life—the organs necessary for its office—are 
thrown out one by one as life advances. And 
so growth continues. That law we observe in 
the development of the Church. It is a society 
which has a work to do for God and for man— 
a work for God and upon man—a living body 
which has to do its work by certain organs, just 
as the animal body breathes by means of lungs 
and acts by means of limbs. As limbs and lungs 
are the organs of a body’s usefulness and life, 
so a society acts by means of certain organs 
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which convey its influence and exercise its force. 
The difference between a machine and a living 
body is a familiar one which I can take as an 
illustration. In a machine, all the parts are made 
once for all by some one else. A machine does 
not throw out a new lever, or a new crank or axle, 
by its own force. The machine may need such 
a new organ, but the machine cannot produce it: 
there must be a new part made. It does not 
throw it out by its own vital force. But a living 
organization grows and develops itself because of 
the vitality that is in it. The moment that an 
organization begins to lose the power of vitalising 
or restoring a decaying member, or of producing 
what is necessary to make up for a wound or 
hurt, that moment the organization begins to 
show declining vitality as a living body. 

Every living being which God creates begins 
then as a germ, and in that germ you can discern 
the rudimentary forms of those organs—limbs or 
what you please—by which it is going to do its 
work when it shall have grown up. A whole oak 
lies wrapped up in an acorn. Now you must 
apply this idea to the Church of Christ. It is 
absolutely necessary that you should, if you are 
to understand the way in which Christ’s Church 
is to be traced in its growth through that history 
of its formation and development which is given 
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us in the New Testament Scriptures. You must 
apply this thought, if you are to understand either 
the description of the germ, or the way in which 
the development of the organs infolded in that 
germ is to be traced throughout S. Paul’s epistles. 
The New Testament is the exhibition of this 
expanding process, from the first germ on the 
Day of Pentecost, up through the period of com- 
pleted organization, of growth and adolescence, 
until all the essential organs of the Church were 
brought out into complete visibility and action 
under the teaching of the Apostles. During their 
career we believe that the Church was completely 
fitted for its work on earth. The germ was com- 
plete on the Day of Pentecost, its unfolding was 
completed with the closing of the apostolic age. 
Again, what is the book which tells you of the 
Church’s birth? It is the Acts of the Apostles. 
Does it describe the marks or notes, the rudi- 
mentary organs I may call them, of the nascent 
Church completely? Yes. Here is a short, but 
(I will venture to add) scientific description of 
the Church-germ as it stood in the early days 
next following her birth. The words are these :— 
“And they continued steadfastly in the doctrine 
of the Apostles, and in the fellowship, and in the 
breaking of bread, and in the prayers.” Every 
Churchman observes that these words in Acts il. 42 
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are distinctive and important. They contain for 
all time the scientific summation of the germ- 
rudiments which the Church on earth was to 
expand as she grew—to expand, not so much 
by the personal action or intervention of the 
Apostles, as by the vital force of the Holy Spirit 
which was planted in her, “He shall guide you 
into the complete truth.” “He shall take of 
mine and show it unto you.” The Apostles were 
the agents; but the Spirit was the controlling 
power; the Apostles went hither and thither 
doing that which the Spirit would have them 
do., If there is one lesson more than another 
which that book, the Acts of the Apostles, seems 
to me to carry, it is this :—that they were borne 
onwards by the impulse of the Spirit, inspired 
by the Spirit, and with single-hearted devotion 
followed where the Spirit led. The foundation 
of the Church is as little ike any human enter- 
prise conceived in human brain and carried out 
by human wit, or energy, or ambition, as anything 
possible to conceive. The growth of a tree on 
the one hand, and the mechanical manufacture of 
an engine on the other, do not differ more than 
the growth of the Church at the instigation of 
the Spirit, and the planting of a kingdom by a 
company of ambitious or able men. 

You will have noticed that in reading that verse 
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of the Acts, I varied a little, as I read it, from the 
Bible version. The variation consisted in my 
putting in at every turn the word “the”; “the 
doctrine,” “the breaking of bread,” and so on. 
This word the is expressed in every case em- 
phatically by S. Luke, who wrote the book. It 
is dropped unfortunately by those who translated 
our Bible. But it is most important. Why ? 
Consider a moment. By the time that 8. Luke 
wrote this history the Church had grown up, I 
suppose we may say that by that time it had 
had some five-and-thirty years of life. It was a 
fully-formed body, with its regular constitution, 
sacraments, spiritual gifts, and modes of action. 
Outsiders knew it by these ordinances: its 
members knew it by long experience of them. 
So 8. Luke does not say that the first members 
of the Church continued steadfast in any sort of 
prayers, and fellowship, and doctrine, and breaking 
of bread; but “in the prayers,” that is, the now 
well-known prayers which all who were going to 
read his book would know of; “in the breaking 
of bread,” which they all knew by that name, 
and did not want to hear further explained; “in 
the fellowship,” that is, that connection with the 
heads of the society and one another which every- 
body was accustomed to see; and soon. S. Luke 
is writing to people who were accustomed to these 
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things by years of Church life; who had grown 
up in it, and were no longer young. And the 
very object of thus mentioning them is to tell his 
readers that all those cardinal and leading features 
of the Church to which they were accustomed had 
been stamped upon it from the very first; that 
they were not the after-inventions of men within 
the Church, but that they had been included in 
its very germ when first the Spirit of God was 
breathed into its being and the Church of Christ 
became a living thing. 

Oh! infant Church of Christ, with the fire of 
that Pentecostal baptism werm upon thy brow, 
with the force of that divine indwelling fresh 
within thy heart, how from the serene heights 
of the world to come will the redeemed look back 
upon that cradle of the upper room where first 
thy members broke the ‘eucharistic Bread, and 
exclaim, “ What hath God done!” How from 
those tiny small beginnings in that upper room 
hath the Bride of Christ grown up into her 
beauty; and yet there is not one single grace 
or charm about her but was present in its germ 
in those days of her infancy, in the upper chamber 
at Jerusalem, when none but God and good angels 
knew of her existence! Poets and painters have 
celebrated the manger cradle at Bethlehem, where 
in lowliness and poverty the Lord of all was laid 
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—the Second Person of the Trinity commencing 
His work of the new creation of mankind. Not 
less does the Christian look back to the upper 
chamber in Jerusalem where in humility and 
obscurity the Holy Spirit of God, the Third 
Person of the Trinity, was quickening the new- 
born Church, and preparing for the ascended 
Christ a people called by His name. 


We must now touch briefly on what 8. Luke 
tells us in this passage, which I have presumed 
to call a scientific and definite account of the 
marks or notes of the infant Church. 

On the Day of Pentecost then there was set 
going in this world a new society :—its entrance, 
baptism ; its constitution, adherence to an apostolic 
régime ; its rules, the apostolic doctrine ; its food, 
the bread of God; its voice, prayer. It was not 
an earthly society, though im earth and on earth, 
but spiritual and divine.: Therefore every one 
of these items depends for all its vitality upon its 
spiritual nature and its spiritual force. The 
baptism was into* spiritual union with the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 


* JT almost must apologize for such a note, but it may 
be worth while to mention that I have known some persons 
imagine that the word “I baptize thee in the name,” Xc, 
means that “I,in the name of, &c., baptize thee,” instead 
of “I baptize thee into union with the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost,” as it really is. 

BE 2 
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The bread, the divine food of souls, is explained 
again and again in books of the New Testament 
—some of them written before and some after 
S. Luke’s book of the Acts. The doctrine, not of 
human invention, but of divine authority, is 
explained and enforced again and again by S. Paul. 
The fellowship consists in community with those 
whom God had sent, and a breach of that fellowship 
is described in the strongest terms of reprobation. 
And lastly, the common prayers of the society 
complete its marks or notes. Follow out these 
ideas through S. Paul’s epistles and S. John’s 
Gospel, and you will see how in the planting of 
the Church they are constantly explained, enforced, 
and acted on. You will see that all her essential 
features and operations are summed up in these 
particulars. Take a concordance to the New 
Testament, and pick out all the pages about 
baptism, and you will find how full and spiritual 
is S. Paul’s teaching about it. Read 1 Corinthians, 
x. and xi., and you will see how he develops the 
doctrine of Holy Communion. Then remember 
that S. Luke did not write his book of the Acts 
until years after this letter of S. Paul was sent 
-to Corinth. S. Luke ascribes the Church’s life 
in its first hours to the primary action of God 
the Holy Ghost; he describes it in its germ as 
exhibiting all the features which S, Paul develops 
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Read all the places where S. Paul denounces any 
view of the Christian ministry which takes it out 
of God’s hands and rests it on human choice. 
Read also how he tells the clergy of Ephesus, 
whom he had himself ordained, that it was the 
Holy Ghost who had made them overseers, 
though it was S. Paul who laid his hand upon 
them. Read the numberless passages where he 
speaks of the doctrine as a “ deposit,” or as words 
which not man teaches, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth. ead all these, and you will 
see again and again how in all these cases 
we are ouly following out the notes or marks 
which existed in the Church in its earliest days. 
Or again, read his precise directions for Church 
government when he writes to Timothy, the first 
Bishop of his own favourite Church at Ephesus. 
Then again, remember every one of these was 
written before 8. Luke wrote the Acts, and see how 
each answers each. S. Luke is summing up in 
one brief formula the essentials of Church organi- 
zation, and his object is to show that all that the 
Church of God had become in the course of those 
thirty years—all that had been done and formed 
under the guidance of the Spirit-—was only the 
expansion of the germ, the growth of that divine 
society which first breathed its infant life in the 
upper room at Jerusalem. For all these things are 
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worked by the self-same Spirit Who hath made this 
body His temple for the praise and glory of God. 

By the time that S. John the Evangelist went 
to his rest you find creeds and sacraments, and 
the threefold ministry, in full possession of the 
ground in every Church of which there isso much 
as a fragment of record. What can you say then 
but that you have even in the apostolic age the 
full account of the Church of Christ, grown up for 
the reception, the edification, and the sanctification 
of Christ’s redeemed, for their spiritual teaching, 
for their spiritual training, for their spiritual 
feeding, and for their spiritual regeneration, so 
that life on earth shall be for them but one 
course of spiritual preparation for the great Home 
above, where the Father waits for His renewed 
and regenerated children ? 

And when, in this nineteenth century England, 
you find a great communion, every one of whose 
distinctive marks falls under one or other of these 
great heads: (1) Sacraments still ministered in 
the very words of Christ, with the self-same 
meanings which S. Paul describes, feeding the 
soul and keeping up its communion with God; 
(2) A teaching which is scriptural, for it will not go 
one word beyond that which is written; when you 
find not only scriptural teaching, but (3) Creeds 
representing as far as man can tell the very formule 
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which Apostles taught. before Apostles had begun 
to write; when you find in her (4) a Ministry whose 
constitution is identical with what S. Paul teaches 
in his letters to Timothy, identical with the frame 
and constitution of every Church that has ever 
been heard of in history or taken its stand in the 
world; when you find (5) its Prayers also following 
the very lines of S. Paul’s orders, “I ordain that 
prayers be offered” in this way and in that, prayers 
which not only offer the adoration of the heart 
to God but also mould our characters, so that 
the true spirit of private devotion is taught to 
each individual by the way in which the society 
itself addresses God in its collective capacity ; 
when [I say you find this great communion holding 
its own after every kind of vicissitude, and after 
every time of depression only developing fresh 
energies as a living body develops fresh action 
to make up for wounds or damage, and all this 
with such powers of renovation as exemplify, 
not the mending of a machine, but the self- 
restoration of a body which is instinct with life ; 
what, I ask, can you do but admit that here we 
have in later times and after many centuries, the 
very Body of which you see the germ as first formed 
in a far-off age in that upper room at Jerusalem ? 
O Churchmen and Churchwomen, how can yeu 
suppose for one moment that those who speak 
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in the name of that Church could venture upon 
what must be the most awful blasphemy that men 
could take upon their lips, unless it were the most 
blessed of all truths,—to speak as we do of the 
gifts of grace of the Spirit through the ordinances 
of the Church ;—unless at least we believed that 
we spoke truth? And how should the thought 
have ever entered any human heart that the Spirit 
is given through the ordinances of the Church, 
unless some one on whom we could rely had given 
to us a divine message from above, and that the 
very history of the Christian Church proves it 
must have come from God? I at least cannot 
imagine that my fellow-men would dare for one 
moment to have invented all that Churchmen 
understand as at once Church doctrine and Bible 
truth; andif not invented by Man, what remains 
but that it has been communicated by Gop? 


LECTURE III. 


I MUST recapitulate a few of my closing words 
of last lecture. Last Sunday, then, we dwelt 
upon two points chiefly. 

I. That the Church is a society founded by 
God for a Divine purpose, not dy man, but for 
man; that in it God the Holy Ghost dwells 
perpetually, so as to render the Church a living 
body-—a corporation, as our human way of speak- 
ing would express it—a corporation, and not 
merely a collection of people who have chosen to 
combine of their own will for any purpose of 
their own; that, being thus a living corporation 
which perpetuates itself, or rather is perpetuated 
by God, through all time, it must have that which 
all living beings have, namely, an organization 
suited to keep up its life and to carry out the 
purposes of its life ;—that as a tree must have 
leaves and sap, or it would become dead wood and 
not a tree at all, and as an animal must have 
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lungs and limbs, or it could neither live nor 
move, so with God’s organization of the Church 
as a society, 7¢ must have organs by which to keep 
up. its life, organs by which to do the work of its 
life—that is, it must have a vital organization as 
well as a vital force. The vital organization of 
the Church is its ministry, its sacraments, its 
creeds, its worship, and so on. The vital force of 
the Church is the Spirit which worketh through 
all these media. All these are what we otherwise 
call channels of grace. By the grace which they 
convey the Church’s members are sustained. By 
means of this organization the Church itself lives 
and acts. All this was included in our first pot 
last Sunday. 

II. And our second was this, that if we wish 
to make ourselves certain what are the real marks 
of the Church, we must go back to its first origin 
and appeal to the actual historic testimony of 
Holy Scripture as to the features which the 
Church presented when its existence first began, 
@.@., on its birthday at Pentecost. Then we saw 
that from the first hour of the Church’s life it 
did present those marks or features to which I 
have just alluded—that on its birthday, the Day of 
Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit descended and 
became its vital force, from that hour, from the 
first germ-hour of the Church’s life, it presented 
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that outline of rudimentary organization of which 
throughout the whole New Testament you trace 
the steady growth and completion :—the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, 
adherence to a definite thing, called the apostolic 
constitution or fellowship; agreement in a 
definite thing, the Apostolic doctrine; and union 
in certain definite prayers or system of devotion. 
I pointed out at great length how this specifi- 
cation in Acts il. 42 is not like a mere general 
description of outward or temporary characteris- 
tics of the new society. The constantly repeated 
emphasis resting on the expressions, shows clearly 
that by each separate expression it was meant to 
specify a certain definite thing, which all men by 
that time were well acquainted with, and which 
all who read the words would recognise. It is 
not a mere general statement that in the first 
days of the Church its members lived in friendly 
intercourse with the Apostles, or that they attended 
to what the Apostles spake, or that they were 
prayerful and devout in their habits—but that 
there was a definite thing known of all men as 
the apostolic fellowship, from which no Christian 
could think of parting; that there was a thing 
known of all men as the doctrine of the Apostles, 
of which S. Paul could write, “For this cause 
left I thee in Crete, that they should teach no 
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other doctrine” (Titus i. 5); and the like also as 
to the breaking of bread and the prayers; so 
that the new-born Church of Christ, as yet but 
an infant, presented these notes or marks as 
plainly as later on, though yet not in their 
full-grown development. 

Then, hastily touching upon text after text, 
I showed how all the rest of the New Testament 
is full of these same features, steadily growing up 
to their adult and full-grown forms, so that by 
the end of the apostolic age the Church was no 
longer an infant, but a full-grown society, set 
going in the world by its Master for its work for 
God and in man. 

I was specially careful to show (1) that the 
Church grew, so to speak, as all living beings 
grow, from a germ, developing as it grew all 
which was contained in:the seed; while (2) 
nothing was added to it which was notin it at the 
first. It grew of itself, because it was itself filled 
with the Divine Spirit which made it grow. 
Nothing was added to it made or invented by 
men, no, not even by apostolic men; but it grew 
because the Holy Spirit was there, and because 
He impelled 2, and He impelled them (the 
Apostles) to act as He willed; and thus the 
Church gradually expanded itself according to the 
Divine. purpose, which He impressed upon it 
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from the starting. The Church thus realized with 
a marvellous fidelity the figure used of old by the 
prophet Daniel when he described the fifth empire, 
the Church of God, as a stone cut without hands, 
and which fell upon the nations of the earth and 
shattered them, and grew until it filled the whole 
earth. What metaphor more suggestive of divine 
and miraculous intervention could have been 
found by God Himself than this of a stone—that 
which of itself is a thing which cannot grow, the 
one thing in nature which never does grow, but 
which, being the Dwine stone, groweth by divine 
force as one perpetual and living miracle? A 
stone, too, cut without hands, that is to say not 
fashioned by man at all, not even according to 
the plan or will of those whom God had sent, but 
cut and fashioned only by the God who made it; 
by the instrumentality no doubt of men, but by 
means of men who themselves often knew not 
whither the Holy Spirit would guide them, or what 
next He would have them do in the founding of 
His Church. So that stone, the Church, began 
to exist when the Spirit descended from Heaven 
and took from among men the living stones with 
which He would build up that Church which God 
the Father loves, which God the Son redeemed, 
and which God the Holy Ghost inspires and 
animates, Thus, then, with this description of 
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the Church-germ, as given us in the Acts, and 
with the account which the New Testament gives 
us of how this Church-germ expanded, any 
Churchman has really a sufficient account of all 
the essential constituents of the Church of God 
into which he is baptized. You have the Sacra- 
ments of the Gospel, you have the apostolic 
constitution or ministry, you have the apostolic 
doctrine or creed, you have the system of prayer 
or devotion, and all these as fixed definite things. 
Take away or damage any one of these, and you 
damage and invalidate the whole, you spoil it for 
the work for which God sent it. These things 
marked the infant Church in its cradle. These 
things grew into fiual shape under the vitai energy 
of God. These things shall mark the Church 
until it passes away from its militant state on 
earth and takes its place triumphant in Heaven. 

No body of men, no community or communion, 
can be a legitimate branch of Christ’s Church 
which is not a legitimate branch of this Pentecos- 
tal tree. No church or community can call itself 
fully correspondent to, and fully a branch of, this 
Pentecostal tree which does not hold to the con- 
' stitution established through the agency of the 
Apostles, which does not hold to their doctrine 
which is not fed by their Sacraments. 

This, categorically speaking, is, I conceive, the 
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standpoint of that branch of the Church Catholic 
which we call the Church of England; the three- 
fold ministry, the two Sacraments of the Gospel, | 
the Creed, the definite system of public prayer 
and public worship. 


It is now time that we proceed a step further, 
and that which we have next to notice is the 
historical fact that these notes or marks have ever 
remained THE permanent marks of the Church of 
Christ and of all its branches. Travel down all 
Church history, and you will find it true. Dif- 
ferent branches of the Church will vary of course 
in their particular physiognomy and in their 
special characteristics. One branch of the Church 
may seem to have excelled in one particular; 
another will have shone with peculiar brightness 
in another particular. One Church will have been 
remarkable for special gifts of grace from the 
Holy Spirit in respect of the Word, i.e. in respect 
of preaching, or of exposition of Holy Scripture. 
Another will have been more remarkable for its 
energy in the Ministry, in conversion of souls, or 
in missionary work and the extension of the 
Church. Another will have been remarkable for 
gifts of God in the way of developing peculiar 
beauty and grace in its liturgies, in the depart- 
ment of public worship, in hymns, and so on. 
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Yet, be the special characteristics as varied as you 
please, still you find absolutely no departure, all 
down the history of the Church’s life, from the 
general type and outline of which we speak. 

On Sunday last I spoke strongly of the Pente- 
costal germ having been brought up to its full- 
grown development, through the vital action of 
the Holy Ghost, by the time that the New 
Testament age was closed. Church history and 
Church literature bear me out. Already, in the 
very next age after the Apostles, even before their 
personal memory was extinct, you find writers | 
and speakers and preachers and apologists 
referring back to what was held and taught in 
the churches of apostolic foundation as being 
already a standard, a thing fixed and settled, to 
which the Church of God appesled as being the 
express mind of the Spirit. Again and again in 
those earliest days you find writers affirming, when 
any controversies had arisen, that if anyone need - 
to ascertain the mind of the Spirit, he must 
inquire what was established in the churches of 
apostolic foundation within the apostolic age. 

But since last Sunday I have been asked to dwell 
. still further upon the question—By what authority 
can we thus limit the action of God the Holy 
Ghost in the formation of the Church? By what 
right can we limit Him to that one age? Why 
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should we not rather believe that if the Church is 
indeed the temple of the Spirit, He, the life-giving 
Spirit, may and does develop and add from age to 
age fresh features and fresh organs to that living 
body, the Church, of which He was and is the 
inspiring Life? 

The answer, it seems to me, should be one 
drawn from facts rather than from any precon- 
ceived notions of our own, or those of any school 
of divines, or any system of opinions. And to 
begin with, I would say this, that we do not by 
anything we have said limit in any sense or way 
the vital action of God the Holy Ghost within 
His Church. I do not say, and did not mean, that 
the Spirit ever did cease, or has now ceased, to 
animate the Church or to guide her work. I 
believe that He is as truly present with her now, 
in this nineteenth century, present with us in our 
worship, in our Sacraments, in our counsels and 
plans for missionary work and the like, as truly 
present and as really working as when the 
Apostles met in conclave at Jerusalem, and sent 
out their first decree: ‘“ It seemeth good unto the 
Holy Ghost and to us.” 

But here comes a distinction—a distinction 
simple enough and clear enough when stated— 
which must be fully and fairly stated. We believe 
and assert that history plainly shows a distinction 
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and a division between the operations of the 
Spirit, according to the age and time of His 
operation, and the needs which successive ages 
develop. We believe, and we believe that history 
plainly shows, that so far as the growth, the 
formation, and the development of the organiza- 
tion of the Church are concerned—so far as 
relates to what we may describe as its growth 
from its infant state in the upper room at Jeru- 
salem to its adult state, as the full-grown or- 
ganization for carrying out Christ’s plans for 
the good of men—-so far as regards its growth and 
organization, it seems to me that history shows 
the work to have been clearly finished, and clearly 
intended to have been finished, in the age of the 
apostolic ministry, When the New Testament 
period closed, the Church was adult, and no 
longer nascent. You see it new-born and grow- 
ing throughout the New Testament epistles; you 
turn the page—you come to the writings of the 
next era—and you see her completed for her 
Master’s service. You see all those who had 
been the pupils of the Apostles now filling high 
places in the Church of the early part of the 
second century, and what does their aspect teach 
you? Do they seem busied as the Apostles were 
in founding and organizing? Oh, no! True it 
is that we see them with eyes turned forward 
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with all the energy of new enthusiasm and faith 
in God towards the work of gathering in members 
to the newly-founded Church. But true also, 
that upon all questions as to what that Church was, 
and what she was bound to teach, you see them 
with eyes turned back upon what their apostolic 
masters had done and taught. The idea of any 
incompleteness, anything left to be added by their 
instrumentality, never enters their minds. 

The vital action of God the Holy Ghost is 
equally essential and equally present in all ages 
of the Church. It is its mode and degree of action 
that changes, according to the needs of the time. 
Thus that vital action was forming the Church 
during the ministry of the Apostles. After that 
a new work comes in—the work, namely, not of 
forming and planting a church, but the work 
which the Church was itself to be the instrument 
of carrying out—the work namely, first, of the 
conversion of the world at the cost of the life- 
blood of her noblest children, in martyrdoms and 
sufferings innumerable; the work, secondly, of 
the application of her doctrines to the various 
forms of mind and opinion around her. Observe, 
Ido not say the discovery of doctrine, scarcely 
even the formation of doctrine, but its application 
to the solution of all manner of problems and 
speculative difficulties in the heathen world around. 
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Now comes the long period during which you see 
the Church meeting one by one all the various 
forms of false philosophy and erroneous teaching 
in the world in which she was placed; arguing 
with them, confuting what was wrong in them, 
singling out the grains of truth from the masses 
of error. And not this only, but having to 
grapple with the dangers to the purity of her 
own faith, which arose from admixtures in many 
men’s minds of portions of her own truth with 
other portions of the outlying error. It was a 
strange period, that first two centuries after the 
last Apostle died. There was the Church, with 
her truth, planted in the midst of the world and 
its error. Between the two, and surrounding the 
Church, there was that fringe, if we may use the 
term, that interspace of mixed opinion, sometimes 
half-Christian, and to which we give the name of 
heresy, which arose out of the gradual penetrating 
of the light of truth into the manifold masses of 
darkness and which for a while seemed to mingle 
with and dilute the truth before it was overcome 
by it. And thus one great work the Church had 
to do was that of applying the Christian doctrine 
_ to the solution of all those strange questions which 
inquisitive men would ask, and thereby to teach no 
new thing, but to establish firmly the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints. 
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So I say, first the conversion of the world, and 
then the application of doctrine, were the two great 
works to which the Church was to address herself 
under the Spirit’s guidance, so soon as by the 
ministry of Apostles and apostolic men her 
development had been completed. And then, 
thirdly, there came the formation of that great 
‘mass of Christian literature—exposition of Holy 
Scripture, sermons, treatises on practical discipline, 
the theory of the Church, devotional. writings, 
liturgies, hymns, and all else that you find from 
the third to the fifth century after Christ. One 
Church was great in one department of Christian 
work, another in another; but whatever the work 
was, it was all worked by one and the self-same 
Spirit, dividing unto each Church teacher or writer, 
and to each great Jocal Church, whether of Carthage 
or Alexandria or Antioch or Rome, dividing to 
each its several functions in carrying forward the 
exposition of Christian truth, the development of 
Christian liturgies or literature, or the settlement 
of Christian discipline. 

Thus, then, it is not a matter of preconceived 
opinion, but a matter of plain historic fact, to 
say that the Church of Christ was fully formed 
in all essential outlines when the New Testament 
age ended, and that after that a new stage in her 
career was entered on. Nothing can prove this 
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but actual fact. Abstract reasoning here seems 
to be beside the mark. And that which facts 
show is this,—that any change that has ever been 
made in any church or by any community of men 
—any change in reference to essential outlines, 
either by adding a fresh feature, or taking away 
one of these features, or even materially altering 
any—has either not stood the test of time, or has 
led to plain and manifest mischief. In all this 
we must appeal to what I may call the Christian 
common sense of men, the enlightened perception 
of Christian people, judging of things by the 
standard of primitive principle and primitive 
practice. To this we must appeal as our ultimate 
ground of decision. J am speaking here to edu- 
cated persons, and I think I may make this appeal, 
and say, without fear of contradiction, that what- 
ever change, alteration, or addition has been tried, 
has either failed to stand its ground, or must 
by us as Churchmen be pronounced a source of 
manifest mischief and misfortune. 

Do you want examples? Let us take one or 
two; for to go through the whole subject would 
want a whole course of lectures by itself. Take 
. first the case of the Church’s constitution, as being 
the simplest and most obvious and the most easy 
to be discussed. Let us take the case of changes 
and alterations introduced by men in the external 
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constitution of the Church. I have said that 
the apostolic fellowship or mode of government 
was one of the essential features of the Church of 
Christ which no man might alter. Now what 
you see growing up in the New Testament as 
the form of the Church Catholic is a confedera- 
tion of churches, all on one model, each in its 
essentials the repetition of the rest, however 
varying in non-essentials of character. As you 
come down through the second and third cen- 
turies, that picture which you see growing in the 
New Testament is found in full life in the actual 
working of the Church. It is a picture of federal 
unity, and of essential identity of régime. And 
now, I ask, what has done more to damage the 
essential unity of Christ's Church as a whole, 
what has done more to wreck the unity of Christen- 
dom than the assumption on the part of one 
single Church, namely Rome, of supremacy over, 
instead of federal unity with, all? Early, com- 
paratively early in reference to our standing point 
in this nineteenth century, the first wrench came 
in the division between east and west, and those 
who read history know how that parting between 
the great conservative Church of the East, the 
parting between it and Rome, resulted not so 
much from doctrinal causes as from mutual jealousy 
and the question of supremacy. And, coming 
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further down the stream of time, I ask again, 
what has been the one thing that has stood in 
the way of mutual reunion, mutual understand- 
ing, and thereby also of the mutual services 
which different churches should have rendered 
one another, each correcting the errors of the 
other in doctrine or in practice, but the same 
assumption of supremacy, which would not believe 
it possible that the Church of Rome could learn 
anything from any other church, or modify her 
practice in deference to the feelings of another 
church, although possibly in God’s plan the 
peculiarities of that very church had been raised 
up to check and counterbalance the errors to 
which she was peculiarly liable ? 

All this was a plain departure from the primitive 
pattern, and it has brought its own punishment 
with it, as we see. And yet at first, and through 
a large part of the medieval age, a person might 
have thought, and numbers did think, that the 
compactness of such an arrangement as that of 
one church being supreme might be of signal 
advantage to the cause of truth. But though 
no doubt the strength of the claim of supremacy 
on the part of Rome really lay in the perception 
on the part of many good men that the compact- 
ness was such an advantage that it was desirable 
to admit it and support it,—though it was a very 
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great temptation, and at the time seemed very 
expedient, yet it was a departure from the 
primitive model, and now that we look back upon 
it from the nineteenth century we can see how 
badly it has worked. We see, as I have said 
just now, how again and again it has prevented 
error within the Church of Rome from being 
corrected by sister churches. We see also how, 
outside her borders, it has led to mutual anti- 
pathies and hatreds instead of mutual service. It 
has led also to giving a bad name to many sound 
doctrines merely because they were peculiarly 
and most markedly held in that Roman Church. 
And thus in numberless ways the assumption of 
supremacy, being a departure from the primitive 
constitution, has, as I say, worked badly. 

I do not want to bring railing accusations. I. 
can feel for good men in generation after genera- 
tion of the old time who felt that the Roman 
supremacy was a thing to be stood by for the 
good it was seeming to do. Even a child can see 
that there is something very tempting in the idea 
of a great visible community with all its powers 
for good wielded by one head under one visible 
centralized system. But an unprejudiced survey 
of history and a genuine acquaintance with facts 
tell us that it has not answered. And why not? 
Because, taking it at its best, it was a want of 
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faith, it was a trying to gain by a hard and fast 
centralization, that is, by a humanly devised 
material unity, that which God had intended 
to be obtained by means less human but more 
divine, and of which the pattern had been given 
in the apostolic age. Short cuts generally turn 
out delusions, though they look tempting at first. 
If they did not look tempting at first, there could 
be no danger of our being deluded. So Roman 
unity is not Church unity. It is not a growth on 
the old lines. It is not even a development of 
the original germ. It was not im the germ. For 
surely in this place I need hardly add that the 
notion of the supremacy of S. Peter and of his 
see is an after-thought strangely brought in to 
justify what at first had not been dreamed of. 
Roman unity is not a growth on the old lines, 
it is something stuck on from outside, an addition; 
and the mischief it has done is beyond calculation. 

Turn now to the other side. The picture of 
things in the New Testament and the age next 
following, and which went on for 1,500 years 
more, is that of Churches held together, and 
Sacraments administered, by the action of the 
_ three-fold ministry of bishops, priests, deacons. 
They were an ORDER of men with transmitted 
powers, not officers invented from moment to 
moment or elected to suit the pleasure of the 
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people, but an ORDER which would go on existing, 
transmitting itself and propagating itself without 
break, intermission, or cessation. We find Bishops 
consecrating Bishops, but never was such a thing 
known in all Church history as a man taking to 
himself the episcopate. Such a thing never 
existed, was never known. The episcopate was 
always a commission and a ¢ransmission. It was 
a commission which conveyed to the person con- 
secrated certain powers to be exercised for the 
benefit of the Church. Well, before it had been 
tried, I could imagine good people thinking that a 
still better idea of a Church minister would be 
that of a good man chosen and commissioned to 
minister to them by the people that knew him; re- 
sponsible to them for the soundness of his teaching, 
and dismissable by them when they got tired of 
him, or wanted a younger, more stimulating, or 
more exciting minister or preacher. I can imagine 
people honestly thinking this, and imagining it 
would be an improvement. For I do not want to 
bring railing accusations against the democratic or 
dissenting notion of Church government, any more 
than I would willingly bring a railing accusation 
against the despotic or Roman. But in both 
cases we have the same remark to make, the 
despotic and the democratic patterns are neither 
of them apostolic. 
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In both cases I say the same thing :—try them 
by results. And so with regard to the democratic 
or the dissenting constitutions ; look at the facts, 
look at history. We have had three hundred 
years to test the democratic, just as we have three 
times that to test the despotic or Roman. Three 
hundred years, I grant, is not a very long time in 
the history of a creed or a church, but it is long 
enough at least to test a system. And we have had 
three hundred years now since it first happened that 
persons, honestly wishing no doubt to carry out 
their Christian duty, did think it was possible for 
a church to be a church apart from the fellowship 
of the Apostles and cut off from the apostolic 
order. And now that three hundred years have 
gone by, what does their experiment bring forth ? 
Let me say once more, I do not wish to bring 
railing accusations, or to misstate facts, but as I 
am anxious to be merely stating facts, and stating 
them correctly, it is all the more important for 
everyone in or out of this church to contradict 
me, if I am either unfair or incorrect. I do not 
wish to go upon preconceived opinion, but upon 
fact; and I must say that the results of the 
experiment of the sixteenth century in the demo- 
cratic direction, that namely of churches organized 
upon the democratic model, and not upon the 
apostolic, is not encouraging, Look at Holland, 
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look at Geneva, look at a large part of the French 
“ Reformed,” and what do you nowsee? I prefer 
at once to go to those nations and countries 
wherein the Reformation spread most vehemently, 
held its course most powerfully, and where, upon 
a large scale, what one may call the democratic 
constitution (that which in England we should 
call the independent or dissenting) has had its 
free scope to do its will, What do you see in 
Holland, in Geneva, or with the French? Why, 
this :—faith in Christ, faith in Christ as God, faith 
in Christ in anything like the old Christian sense, 
faith in Christ as God the Creator, Himself 
becoming the champion and the rescuer of our 
race from Satan and from Sin—this, the primal 
central doctrine of Christianity, is all but out- 
worn and gone. I do not say that there are none 
to be found who believe in these verities with all 
their hearts, but what I do say is, that, looked at 
as a whole, all three, the Dutch, the Genevese, and 
very largely also the French communities (though 
not so much in their case as the others, but very 
largely with them also), are in this state with 
regard to their general teaching and their general 
colour. They broke off from the apostolic model ; 
they have failed conspicuously in keeping up the 
vitality of the apostolic faith. They broke off 
from the apostolic constitution; they have fallen 
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away from the apostolic doctrine. Why this is, it 
is perhaps not for man to say. What the secret, 
unseen, spiritual link may be which binds in one 
the several portions of the divine organization 
of the Church—her faith, her spirituality, her 
constitution—I do not presume to define. It is 
the fact that I observe. I see that, one element 
of that divine organization being withdrawn, other 
elements follow, and, as a whole, their vitality 
decays. Pull out one stone from the fabric and 
the whole is loosened. 

Something of the same kind may be discerned 
nearer home in the tendency of so many of our 
Nonconformists towards what we call Socinianism 
or Unitarianism. But English Nonconformists 
are kept far nearer the standard of faith in Christ 
by the influence of a Church among them which 
maintains an unswerving line—unconsciously to 
themselves, no doubt, but so it is. Church 
literature, Church doctrine, Church commentaries 
on Holy Scripture, Church sermons, Church 
services, all these are in the atmosphere of 
England whatever religion is believed at all. 
Wherever there is a desire to hold at all to the 
will of God, these things are in the air; and long 
‘may it be so! Long may they uphold a standard 
of faith in Christ in the bodies that surround us. 

T am only saying what I know when I speak 
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of the way in which Church literature is studied 
even among those who are preparing for the 
Nonconformist ministry; and thus in many a 
real, though unsuspected way, the influence of 
the Church of Christ radiates out beyond her own 
precise limits, and maintains the standard of the 
faith among those who do not accept her authority. 
Still even in England the tendency of which I 
speak is visible; and in some cases, notably in 
that not very long since of the Presbyterian 
Endowments, it has come to the front con- 
spicuously—this fading away of the apostolic faith 
in the divinity of Christ on the part of those who 
have separated from the apostolic Church of Christ. 

Practically speaking, fact and history lead to 
this, that where men leave the apostolic fellow- 
ship, you have no safety for the apostolic faith. 
Where they leave the Christian confederacy (as 
I have explained it) and try to set up a new and 
improved church of their own upon a human basis 
—for this is my point, that the dissenting deno- 
minations stand upon a human basis—where men, 
however pious or zealous, try to set up an improved 
church upon a human basis of opinion, there some- 
how or other things go wrong. The faith thins 
out. The denomination may be zealous and 
popular, it may do a large amount of good. 
philanthropic and moral work, it may grow rich, 
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or scholarly (as has been the case with our English 
Socinians), but the faith thins out; and, as you 
see in Holland and Switzerland, the doctrine of 
the full Godhead of our Lord, the doctrine that 
man does need a divine Redeemer, a divine 
Helper to rescue him from the real spiritual 
bondage of a real kingdom of darkness;—all this 
goes down. This warning which the history and 
facts of the last three hundred years give to us 
is the more important and the more impressive, 
because in their commencement nearly all these 
communities began with the wish, the view, the 
intention of being peculiarly and_ especially 
evangelical. They meant well, though they did 
wrong. Time and experience have shown that 
there is a mysterious something in holding on to 
Christ’s Church, and not trying to form a church 
of your own truer or better. Time has shown 
that there is a mysterious something in holding on 
to the Church of Christ in its complete integrity, 
in its divinely-ordered ministry or constitution, its 
divinely-ordered Sacraments or means of grace, 
its divinely-guided creed or body of definite and 
irremovable doctrine, doctrine beyond criticism, 
doctrine which no man may touch, even though 
again and again he has to confess he does not 
fully understand it. 

I grant you freely, and I do it heartily, that 
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many of those who set up what they called 
Churches in those troubled times were good and 
pious men, and did it in what they considered the 
interests of truth. I grant freely that so far as 
they taught the truth, and still more, so far as 
they lived the truth, holding on personally to 
Christ in lives of prayer and love, so far they 
were doubtless loved and blessed by Him who 
is the Truth. But yet their work has not 
gone right. 

I grant you freely that in those troubled times 
there was enormous temptation to men to try 
and start a church or churches de novo. The 
errors, the corruptions, the vices of the age, in 
and out of the Church of God, were enough to 
tempt and to provoke men to try and found a 
new church, based upon human consent, upon 
human opinion, and upon human faith; churches 
which they vainly fancied should be free from the 
corruptions which they beheld in the Church of 
the medizval age. There was, I can see, a great 
temptation to say,—The whole body is sick, we 
cannot mend it, let us begin afresh. Ah, yes! 
But here was their mistake. It was only too true 
that they could not mend it, but God could, and 
would have done so, if they had trusted in Him. 
I can feel for their temptation, but after all it was 
a mistake. It was a mistake of exactly the same 
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kind as when in earlier days the Roman theory was 
set a-going of one visible head for the Universal 
Church, in place of that federation of Churches 
which was the primitive model, one in Christ, 
one in every note and mark of organization and of 
doctrine, but not onein the supremacy of a single 
branch above the rest. 

In one word, then, you cannot set up a Church. 
A number of men combining to form a religious 
society upon the basis of agreeing in certain 
opinions, and appointing ministers to teach these 
doctrines to them, and to lead their devotions— 
this isnot a Church. You may call it a religious 
community, if you like, a religious association. If 
made within the Church, and under the Church’s 
laws and orders, it may be made very valuable, 
and may conduce to edification. Societies and 
guilds for moral or devotional purposes within the 
Church, devoted to the special object of working 
out some one principle or purpose of the Church, 
all such are legitimate developments of Church 
life, and legitimate ways of domg the Church’s 
work, but they are not Churches. And whenever 
such an association takes the form of asserting 
itself to be a Church, it is simply a human and 
democratic association carrying within it the seeds 
of its own decay, till (as history has shown us) 
the very doctrines it was intended to support will 
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be the precise doctrines which are most obscured. 
Expediency led to the acceptance of a single and 
visible head in the Bishop of Rome; this was the 
centralizing or despotic theory ; a human device, 
not the divine plan. Later on, expediency led to 
the formation of the separated communities we 
have spoken of, on the voluntary or democratic 
basis. Both are departures from the original idea, 
and in each case the departure has not merely 
failed as regards the communities themselves, but 
it has told frightfully for evil upon the whole 
history of the Catholic Church of Christ. The 
Roman error, intended to secure unity, has led 
to even more disruption than any other. The 
Dissenting system, intended to serve evangelical 
truth, has tended to impair the faith in the 
Incarnation and Atonement. 

As a Churchman, then, I take my stand upon 
history. I take my stand upon the state of 
Christendom at this hour; and I say that every 
departure from, or addition to, or alteration in 
the outline of Christ’s Church as it stood when 
the work of the Apostolic age was done, has ended 
badly. I say that the evidence of facts alone 
is enough to suggest the idea that there is, after 
all, some supernatural, mysterious, and super- 
human virtue and grace dwelling in the full and 
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Apostles handed on to us a Church in all points 
founded upon Christ and not on man. It was a 
Church whose creed was delivered fo it, and not 
collected by it out of Scripture, as our Dissenting 
contemporaries say ;—delivered to it by Apostles 
of old time, and not collected out of Scripture 
by the ingenuity of scholars of yesterday. It 
was a Church with sacraments filled with spiritual 
grace from God above, not mere reminiscences 
deriving their efficiency from the vividness with 
which you or I may manage to realise what they 
call to our remembrance. It was a Church witha 
ministry commissioned from on High, and with 
that awful sense of responsibility which such a 
commission lays upon the souls of those who 
execute it ;—not mere delegates commissioned by 
the men to whom they minister, and therefore 
responsible only to them for what they do or say. 
In a word, it was a Church built on Christ, Who is 
the Rock, and not upon the sand of human opinion. 


But here I have no doubt that some of you 
will remind me that Rome, at least, has a very 
decisive rejoinder to all this. Rome meets us face 
to face, and answers, “ But your English Church 
did that very thing which you are now charging 
upon the Dissenting and Reformed communities 
in and out of England. In condemning them you 
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condemn yourselves.” Rome boldly alleges that 
we did that very thing which we pronounce to be 
an impossibility,—that is, that we started a new 
Church upon a human basis. I have no doubt 
that many among my hearers have been told, and 
will be told again, that in the sixteenth century 
England cut herself off from the one body, and 
that England chose to set up a new association, 
and to call it the Church of Christ, when it is 
really only the Church of man, the Church of 
Henry the Eighth (as a Roman Catholic would 
say), meaning, of course, a church of human 
formation. Now, at the end of a lecture, much 
time does not remain to speak, but a word 
may be said here, and it is this—that, speaking 
simply as an honest man, who only wishes to 
say the exact truth so far as he can say it,— 
I have only to express my utter weariness at 
having to repeat the perpetual answer to these 
allegations ; the answer has been given so often 
it is so well known, it is so complete, it is 
so true. 

As a matter of fact, the Church of England 
never did separate herself from communion with 
any branch of Christ’s Church at all. The 
Church of England never did begin to exist of 
her own will, or the will of man, at any time or 
place; and in the great series of alterations and 
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changes, political, social, and ecclesiastical, which 
goes by the one collective name of “ the Reforma- 
tion,” the utmost the Church of England did was 
to reclaim certain rights and liberties which had 
gradually been encroached upon (though never 
without remonstrance) by the Church of Rome, 
and to set in order divers portions of her liturgy 
and public services. 

People in general have very little idea how 
much of all that goes under the general collective 
head of the word “ Reformation,” even in ecclesi- 
astical matters, was an affair, partly of money, 
largely of mere legal jurisdiction. The Bishop of 
Rome had claimed a large amount of mere tech- 
nical jurisdiction, and this jurisdiction was very 
lucrative. Doubtless the money pressure upon the 
nation had a great deal to do with the nation’s 
desire to shake it off. And exactly in the same 
way doubtless, also, the pecuniary advantage to 
itself was one reason why the Court of Rome clung 
so tightly to its usurped jurisdictions. What the 
English Acts of Parliament did strike at soon 
after the year 1530, and for the two or three 
following years—what those Acts of Parliament, 
which destroyed what is called the Papal Supre- 
macy, struck at, were simply matters of legal 
technical jurisdiction, which in no sense or way 
affected Church Communion with the Church of 
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Rome. It was not these things which constituted 
communion or unity, while they were maintained : 
spiritual and ecclesiastical communion were in 
no way invalidated when they were destroyed. 
The payment of first-fruits, the carrying of 
appeals in judicial cases to Rome, these were 
what were struck at in these Acts of Parliament. 
No one could say, and no divine would allege, 
that there was any schism or heresy in suppress- 
ing the payment of certain taxes to the Roman 
See, or that in so doing there was any renouncing 
of Church Communion, The Ronian Church 
itself never thought of saying so at the time. 
Neither Bishops of Rome, nor the Court of Rome, 
alleged that in our Reformation, in our recasting 
of our Liturgy and Service Book, there was any- 
thing at all outstepping the rights and customs of 
an independent and local Church. The French 
Church had done the same only a few years 
before without reproach; and when our Prayer- 
book itself was considered at Rome, it was not 
even regarded as heretical. It was not for thirty 
years after,—and even then it was from political 
motives,—it was not until thirty years after, that 
the real breach came. The breach did not come 
until the reign of Elizabeth, when all had long 
been accomplished, and not only accomplished, 
but practically acquiesced in by the Roman 
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Church; and then at last it was not we who 
separated, but the Roman Court which struck the 
final blow, and caused the schism with which we 
are falsely reproached. Not till 1569 did this 
take place, and until then, even the most moderate 
acquaintance with history will tell you that those 
who held to the old learning and those who loved 
the new, worshipped side by side, met in the same 
churches, received the same sacraments, joined in 
the same prayers, and that there was no schism or 
breach set up. And it does seem to me, speaking 
as an English Churchman, that where these facts 
are known of all men, as they really are, it is a case 
of weakness, to say nothing more (culpable weak- 
ness, I should say, if I spoke severely), it is a case 
of weakness verging upon culpability when any of 
us even listens to the often-repeated, and as often 
refuted statements, that our Church of England isa 
new institution, for which the old had to be broken 
off and cast aside. There were the self-same bishops 
and the self-same clergy, there was a Prayer- 
book revised but not newly-invented, there were 
the same churches and the same cathedrals, as 
had been in the Church of England for ages. Up 
to the eleventh year of Elizabeth, our Church had 
‘held unbroken communion with the Churches 
beyond the seas, and the breach when it came was 
from the other side and not from ours. I deplore 
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the breach as much as any man, at once for 
itself and for the harm which it has worked. It 
has worked harm upon us, and it has worked 
harm upon them; harm to England, harm to 
Rome, harm to the Universal Church throughout 
the world; although doubtless the blow has 
recoiled with far the greatest force upon the hand 
which gave it, and although Rome has suffered 
more from her antagonism to us, than we from our 
severance from her. I cannot doubt that the 
Church of England would have had a happier 
history if the unity of the Church of England with 
the continental churches had remained unbroken. 
Yet still more do I believe, that if Rome had not 
excommunicated England, those evils which we 
now see in the Church of Rome could never have 
happened. Each Church then would have con- 
tributed its quota to the due maintenance of the 
faith on the part of the other; and the propor- 
tion of the faith would have been maintained in 
far greater perfection by ourselves, as well as by 
them, had the mutual action and interaction of 
allied and confederated Churches prevailed, instead 
of the attitude of hostility driving us into nar- 
row views of truth, and driving Rome into the 
crystallization of her errors. Could Rome ever 
have stereotyped that fatal system of centraliza- 
tion, which has received (as we may conceive) its 
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top-stone in the recent decrees of Infallibility and 
of the Immaculate Conception, had she retained 
her unity with the churches which would have 
counterbalanced all such tendencies? Surely, no. 
These doctrines are not to be regarded as things 
only now for the first time invented. They have 
been in the air of the Roman Communion for 
centuries, and during all those centuries it has at 
least been possible for the evil leaven to have 
been counteracted and thrown out. They might 
have been checked and gradually withdrawn from 
the circle of her doctrines, had other Churches 
had their legitimate influence ; had not Rome shut 
herself up in an isolation which threatens to 
reduce her almost to the wooden image of a 
Church, tied and bound by a hard and fast cen- 
tralization. 

Change may yet come, and alteration for the 
better, even in the great Roman Communion. I 
cannot say it looks like it. But if it do not 
come, what can we expect but a dying out of 
vitality, as human devices go on supplanting 
divine ordinances, and as error after error becomes 
stiffened into permanence? One thing only let 
me add, and that is an earnest prayer that we, 
‘holding fast against all opposition to the Divine 
pattern, may, by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
be ever preserved in vital union with THE Heap, 
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and then whatever errors we may fall into 
from time to time will be thrown off again by the 
power of the Spirit which is at once the Spirit of 
Truth and the Spirit of Liberty. Call no man 
your master upon earth, for One is your Master, 
even CHRIST, Amen. 


LECTURE IV. 


NE main use of lectures like these is, I 
imagine, to give leading ideas, to indicate 
lines of argument and thought, to explain to our 
hearers where we stand as to principles; but not 
to work out everything into details, which would 
be clearly impossible, unless we restricted our- 
selves to one or two points alone. I feel therefore 
that I need not make much apology for the 
sketchiness of such a lectnre as last Sunday’s, 
although perhaps no one can feel it more than 
I do. Time did not admit of my doing more 
than to explain the outline and nature of our 
argument, and that argument I honestly believe 
to be sound and true. 

T argued, and I believe, that the logic of facts 
of itself supports this fundamental position of our 
English Church, that in all essentials the Church 
of Christ was fully formed during the Apostolic 
age ; and that according to our Church’s authorized 
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words on Holy Scripture, whatever cannot answer 
to the touchstone of the written Word must not 
be regarded as essential. 

I argued that the two great conspicuous de- 
partures from this principle, namely, the Roman 
addition (I might say invention) of the supremacy 
of one Bishop and of one Church over the whole 
Church of Christ, and the Dissenting rejection of 
the whole Apostolic constitution of the Church by 
our Nonconformist bodies at home, and by the 
kindred communities abroad ; I argued that both 
these great deflections had so manifestly brought 
forth evil fruit in many departments of Christian 
life and of Christian action, that we, the English 
Church, would be justified, fully justified, on these 
grounds alone, in suspecting the root from which 
such results have followed. 

I might have gone further. I might have in- 
stanced not only the Roman departure from the 
Apostolic fellowship or constitution, overriding all 
by its invented despotism, but I might have gone 
further, and have instanced how it adds to Apos- 
tolic doctrine, notably in requiring consent to 
its creed of Pius V., and as a special instance in 
our own day in its newly-invented dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. I might have in- 
stanced its mutilation of the Apostolic order of 
Holy Communion by denying to the laity the 
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Communion of the Blood of Christ. I might have 
instanced its additions to such prayers as are of 
primitive character and authority, by its devotions 
addressed to the Blessed Virgin herself; devo- 
tions such as can only honestly be addressed to 
Christ the Lord; devotions which it seems to me 
—anxious as I am to avoid hard words—come 
strangely close to what we mean by idolatry. 

Now, I am not arguing with a Romanist. If 
so, I should have to go into details, and show 
why and how all these and such-like things are to 
be made out. To you, as English Churchmen, I 
thirk I may speak of them as things which are 
admitted without further argument to carry with 
them their own stamp of mischief and of error. 

I think we see that they have worked very 
badly; that so much evil has come from them 
in so many ramifying ways, that the very logic 
of facts brings us back with greater contentment 
to the more cautious line of our own communion ; 
—the line, namely, of strict adherence to that 
which was once for all delivered to the Church, 
by the ministry of those whom Christ commis- 
sioned to form it, and ta whom the Holy Ghost 
was vouchsafed for the specific purpose of guid- 
ing them into the complete truth. Now this 
is a promise of our Lord which, as it seems 
to me, has hardly received sufficient attention. 
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Our English version runs, “ He shall guide you into 
all truth.” This in itself is strong, but in a truer 
translation it would be stronger still—“ He shall 
guide you”’—observe that it is addressed person- 
ally to the Apostles—“ bring to your remembrance 
and then guide you, into the complete truth.” 
Therefore, you see, when we come to speak of 
developments, we must, if we believe this promise 
of Christ, understand that although, so long as the 
Church and the world shall last, the truth must 
require constantly fresh application, still as left by 
Apostolic hands and mouths, that truth dse//, the 
truth to be applied in after ages, was complete 
in all essentials. 

But the Roman Catholic justifies his novelties 
by calling them developments of the primeval 
order. He says that they are examples of the 
growth of the living body, the Church, animated 
as we all believe by God the Holy Ghost; and 
that as the Spirit bloweth where it listeth, we 
have no right to criticise His action. The Roman 
Catholic controversialist in the present day de- 
clares distinctly that the appeal to history is not 
justifiable, but that our business is to take the 
voice of the living Church as the complete and 
sufficient voice of God, and ask no questions either 
of fact or of history, or aught else. 

Now we deny both points. 
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1. We deny that such things as I have in- 
stanced are developments. I have already care- 
fully stated what they really are—additions and 
alterations; that not even the germ of them is to 
be seen in the Apostolic order; that you do not 
see their germ in the age immediately succeeding 
the Apostles; and that therefore the common 
sense of reasonable men denies them the charac- 
ter of developments; because for anything to be a 
true development there must have been something 
for it to be developed out of. 

2. Next, who is it that says they are de- 
velopments? Whose voice is it that modern 
Romanists say we are to hearken to as the 
voice of the living Church? Is it the whole 
Church? No. It is only the Roman branch 
thereof, and not only so, but only the Bishop of 
that single church. 

And here comes in our infallible answer to that 
claim which is now raised so boldly amongst us. 
It is one branch of the Church claiming to be 
heard as though it were the whole body of Christ 
—the whole temple of the Spirit. 

Here comes in the consideration that the whole 
of the great Eastern Communion never accepted 
the Roman claim of supremacy in ancient days, 
any more than we do in modern. This surely 
would be enough to condemn it as a legitimate 
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pretension. Different churches may legitimately 
vary in non-essentials ; but in essentials they must 
concur, or else one of them is wrong. As a matter 
of historic fact, ever since the Roman assump- 
tion of supremacy made it impossible for the 
East to be reconciled with her, Rome has gone 
farther and farther in her path of innovation; 
that is, she has become more and more Roman, 
less and less Catholic. Claiming to be the whole 
Catholic Church, she has become continuously a 
less satisfactory branch of it; and by that strange 
irony which you always trace in the history of 
error, you find that the strictness with which she 
insists upon everyone agreeing with her is greatest 
in the precise matters which discredit her most, 
and in which she has departed farthest from her 
primitive character. 

It was different with such developments of 
truth and of ministration as you find in the case 
of the early and undivided Church. There, in 
the first centuries of the Church’s life, you may 
see abundant specimens of real development as 
opposed to false; and this gives perhaps the best 
of all practical tests by which to try alleged 
modern developments, namely, to compare them 
with the early developments which took place while 
the standard of truth was still fresh. By these 
I mean the developments of which I spoke last 
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Sunday, such as the application of divine doctrine 
to human needs, the formation of Christian litera- 
ture, dogmatic, controversial, or expository—the 
development of liturgies, the gradually increased 
precision of creeds. And specially you may see 
this in the steadily increasing clearness with which 
the early and undivided Church lays down the 
precise formule that express the full divinity of 
our Blessed Lord, the Incarnation of the Eternal 
Son, and the equal divinity of God the Holy 
Ghost. But in all this there was no addition to, 
or alteration of, the doctrine as held and taught 
in the Apostolic age, taught in the primeval 
creeds, and stamped ineffaceably upon the language 
of Christ’s Apostles in the New Testament 
Scriptures. 

Your own English Prayer-book furnishes you 
with the best possible illustration of a true as 
opposed to a false development. Compare your 
Nicene Creed with that called the Apostles’. 
There you will see how one and the self-same 
doctrine is stated and worked out in greater ful- 
ness by the interweaving of Scripture words and 
the applying of Scripture ideas, according as they 
were required by the accruing needs of men. We 
modern Christians are so thoroughly accustomed 
to the doctrine which is maintained and fenced 
by the words of the Nicene Creed, that it requires 
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something’ of the historical imagination of the 
student to put ourselves back into the age when 
its terms and language were under discussion in — 
the Church.” Yet you have nothing to do but to 
read over these few words one by one, with all 
their weight of meaning, to read them over along- 
side the Apostles’ Creed, and then you will see 
what a very large amount of growth it shows, not 
in the doctrines, but in the clearness and fulness 
—in the demonstrativeness, if I may use the ex- 
pression—with which the Church sets them forth. 

I cannot stop to go into details, which would 
occupy our whole time to-day, but even a moment’s 
consideration will show you how the Nicene Creed 
not only asserts the divinity of Christ, but de- 
fines what Holy Scripture means by the divinity 
of Christ, viz., that He is of one essence or nature 
with God the Father; how it defines the action 
of this Eternal Son in the far-off ages of eternity, 
viz., that He was the Creator of the whole uni- 
verse and of all that it contains, a whole eternity 
before He came into this world in the Incarnation 
of yesterday ;—how again by this definition of 
the Divine Son as the agent of creation it suggests 
to you the naturalness—pardon the word—the 
naturalness of His coming into the world as man 
to rescue the world which He had made from 
the devil who had marred it after He had made it. 

H 2 
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You'will see at a glance how it defines also the - 
action of God the Holy Ghost as the Life-giver, 
thus distinguishing is action from that of God 
the Son. Holy Scripture teaches, and now the 
Creed repeats, that after the divine act by which 
the world was created, then the Holy Spirit breathed 
life into the newly-formed creation, as you see 
in the opening chapters of Genesis. Precisely so 
you see the Holy Spirit acting in like manner 
as the Life-giver * in the new creation of man in 
Christ Jesus, after the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion. He it is, He, the Holy Ghost, who is the 
Giver of that new life into which we are new- 
born when we become members of Christ—that 
new life which was set a-going by the inbreathing 


* It may be well to remind some readers that in the words 
“Lord and Giver of Life,” the Nicene Creed makes two 
distinct affirmations, In the word “Lord,” it asserts the full 
divinity of the Holy Ghost ; in the words “ Giver of Life,” 
it defines His relation to ws alike in Creation and in Re- 
demption, that, namely, of being the Life-Giver. It would 
have avoided all possible ambiguity had our Prayer-book 
version of this Creed rendered the phrase thus, “Lord and 
Life-Giver.” 

In a very interesting book of the middle of the fifteenth 
century (nearly a hundred years before our Prayer-book was 
compiled), being an English commentary on the Church 
- Services of that day, written for the use of the ladies 
of the Convent of Sion, at Isleworth, the translation rungs 
thus, “ Lord and Quickener.” We are sometimes tempted 
to wish that the good old English word Quickener might 
have been preserved instead of the phrase “ Giver of Life,” 
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of the Spirit on the Day of Pentecost, when once 
again man was restored from being merely the 
chaos of his former self, a fallen and therefore 
a dying being, to become a living soul, living with 
the regenerate life of a son of God, born again by 
water and the Hoty Guost. 

I must not wear out time and patience with 
technical theology to-day, but I am obliged to say 
thus much, just to show you what I mean by an 
honest development as opposed to one which is 
only falsely so called. Every point of the truth 
which your Nicene Creed brings out into such 
prominence existed before ; it was believed before ; 
it was stamped on Holy Scripture before; it was 
in the Church before; but it was now made 
prominent and formalised, because human needs 
required that exhibition of divine truth. The same 
may be said of all the subsequent doctrinal pro- 
nouncements of the first ages of the Church; 
and this is why the Church of England takes the 
decrees of the early and universal Councils of 
the undivided Church as being authoritative in 
her estimate. They invented nothing. They 
applied—under the guidance of God the Holy 
Ghost, as we reverently believe—they re-applied 
the one doctrine once delivered as each need 
arose, and we accept their applications as being 
binding upon faithful Churchmen. What we as 
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bond fide Catholics reject are the subsequent 
innovations, after a particular Church had cut 
itself adrift from Catholicity by her assumption 
of supremacy, and so rent the seamless coat of 
Christ into the divided communions of East and 
West. What we as bond fide Catholics hold to is 
the Apostolic constitution, doctrine, sacraments, 
and prayers, as developed in the Apostolic age, 
and as applied in actual practice during the 
period before the Church was rent. 

Roman Catholic controversialists will ply me 
with hard words, and hard arguments too, upon 
the mischiefs arising from our separation from 
their own branch of the Church, and I admit all 
these evils with sorrow and pain, but I say whose 
is the blame, and where does it lie? We know, if 
the Roman controversialist forgets, we know how, 
after our rejection of erroneous doctrine and the 
re-casting of our Prayer-book, we know how for 
years there was no severance of worship here in 
England, but that the first severance took place 
when Roman Catholic missionaries were sent over 
to steal away the hearts of Englishmen from 
their own Communion, and gather them into the 
_conventicles of the Roman Catholic Communion. 
We know how these conventicles were gradually 
formed and gradually grew, until at last came the 
order for separation, not from our side, but from 
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theirs. Our stand-point is this :—up to this full 
standard of primitive doctrine which I have de- 
scribed we try to go, beyond this line we dare not 
venture. But the Church’s broken unity is a tre- 
mendous drawback, both to her own inner life and 
to her warfare against the evil in the world. It is 
perhaps presumptuous to speculate on what might 
have been had things been ordered otherwise ; 
still, one can hardly help feeling that if the first 
great schism between the East and West had never 
happened, then the Eastern Church might never 
have relapsed into its strange stagnation of life 
and energy ; and certainly Rome could never have 
plunged so headlong into her equally strange 
career of human innovation, which culminated in 
the errors which caused her loss of the Teutonic 
races. Then that huge reaction against Roman 
error which we speak of in one word as the 
sixteenth century Reformation need never have 
happened, with all its progeny of warring sects 
and jarring doctrines, weakening the truth which 
they pretend to hold; and we English Church- 
men might have been following the old paths to 
ever new victories of faith, helped by the counsel 
and support of sister churches, and not hindered 
by the animosities of separated brethren. It is 
perhaps presumptuous to speculate, but of this 
much we are certain, namely, that while God 
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always works by means, and that while God 
always works by instruments, Satan’s effort must 
always be to damage and to enfeeble those instru- 
ments. We know that the constitution of the 
Church, its unity and the co-operation of its parts, 
are among those instruments ; and so we see that 
Satan’s wiles and human error have done their 
worst to damage God’s greatest instrument, the 
Church of Christ, and to weaken its fitness for 
the work for which God intended it. 

- Yet even in its fractured state, how we trace 
the evidences of a divine vitality which will not 
be suppressed by all the devices of the enemy, or 
all the weakness and error of man! God the 
Holy Ghost, God the Life-giver, quickens it still, 
and has quickened it ever. Let us be honest to 
our opponents, if they will not be fair to us. See 
how, even in the worst ages, God the Holy Ghost 
has ever stirred up holy souls within His Church. 
See how he has manifested his power in such 
men as a S. Bernard, a S. Anselm, a Thomas 4 
Kempis, a Fénelon, a 8. Francis Xavier. I take 
only such names as are in every one’s mouth and 
dear to every one’s heart. These each in their 
several way gave light and life within a Church 
whose corporate mistakes were not allowed by 
God to extinguish the divine life within. In our 
own Church, even when all but chilled to death 
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by indifference and latitudinarianism, we too have 
seen, even in her coldest times, great souls given 
to her, and, with these souls, that other gift and 
mark of the Divine Presence, that greatest mark 
of it, the power of Kevival. It is this, I con- 
ceive, it is this, the power of revival, which seems 
to me to be the great standing miracle of the 
Church’s history, one which proves that there is 
supernatural force within, a supernatural character 
about her being, and that this life asserts its super- 
natural character by always coming out in fresh 
vigour at the very moment when mere natural 
judgment would have said it was gone for ever. 

I defined the Church a Sunday or two ago as 
a society or corporation of which God the Life- 
giver is Himself the vital force. Therefore it is a 
corporation with a supernatural life in it, self- 
sustained, self-propagating, and divine. A human 
association decays, breaks up, vanishes. You 
have seen nations grow corrupt and perish; 
schools of philosophy become outworn and effete, 
but the Church never. Again and again she 
looks dead ; faith and love grow cold; her high 
places are filled with those who care not for her 
principles; in the lower walks of life iniquity 
abounds, and men say, “ The Church is very sick, 
her end is near!” Were the Church human, 
they would be right; but wait alittle! There is 
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a throb at the heart, a movement in the limbs, 
warmth and health come back, and before men 
have left off scoffing at our hopes and. saying 
“ she is dead,” the touch of Christ has come to 
her as to the daughter of Jairus in the Gospel, 
and the re-animated Church is up aad doing 
before the world outside knows that anything has 
happened. She is witnessing to the truth, she is 
rebuking an ungodly age, she is winning back the 
fallen, she is saving the lost, she is sending 
missionaries to the heathen, she is adding fresh 
names to the grand roll above of martyrs and 
confessors, and all this and more before the care- 
less and the noisy world has left off saying that 
her end has come. You do not know how it 
happens ; the men who seem to work the change 
come you know not whence, you know not how, 
but they come. You don’t know where they get 
their power ; it is not wealth, it is not station, it 
is not human intellect, it is not even mere force 
of mind or learning; but the power is there. In 
quiet homes, in lonely studies, or it may be in the 
dusty walks of common life, God has found those 
men, and God has said to them, “ Go speak in the 
ears of this degenerate age the words of a 
spiritual life,” and they have done it. Again and 
again in the Church’s history, notably in that of 
our own English Church, the words of such men 
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have roused a generation and have revived a 
Church, have quelled and startled an ungodly 
world. Theis words did I say? No, not their 
words at all, but the words which God hath given 
them; words which they themselves would have 
been powerless to invent or think. Perhaps IT 
am even wrong in saying it was the words at all; 
rather it was the Worp itself, CuRist in them, a 
force from on high with which the Sprrir in all 
moments of need re-animates the Church. It is 
this perpetual, ever-repeated, continuous revival, 
this power of revival within, you know not 
whence, or how, or why, excepting that it comes, 
—it is this revival from within, revival without 
revolution, which is, as I say, the one standing 
miracle of the Church’s life. Whenever I shall 
see this fail, then I may begin to think of de- 
spairing of God’s Church, or of any part of it; 
but till then, No! 

There are true revivals and there are false 
revivals, for there is a counte.feit which dogs the 
steps of every truth. But it is not difficult to 
discriminate between the two. A true revival is a 
return to what is ancient, not a fresh exploration 
into what is new. The Church of England has 
never yet been left without this power of revival 
of doctrine, revival of faith, revival of worship, 
revival of holiness. The fact that every one of 
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her revivals has always been in some point or other 
a distinct return to some one or more forgotten 
duty or forgotten truth, some truth plainly to be 
seen within the original title-deeds of the Church— 
the fact that it never yet has been a wandering 
into new inventions unauthorised by her ancient 
charter, is to my mind a more convincing argument 
of her divine vitality as a true Church of God 
than all the arguments which technical theology can 
bring, or which the controversialists can fashion. 
Those words might almost seem to have been 
written for us, “They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their youth.” We have our defects and 
our errors; we know it and deplore it. We have 
our deficiencies within as well as our dangers with- 
out, but whoever said that a true Church was to be 
without them? Christ gave us no such expectation. 
Christ warned his Apostles that his Church 
would never be a spiritual Utopia. Christ warned 
them that such a thing as a spiritual Utopia, with- 
none but pure and holy souls within its net, was 
the precise thing they must not expect or look for. 
A “net gathering of every kind” is the Lord’s 
picture of His Church, gathering of every kind 
and keeping every kind within it, until He the 
divine and unerring Judge shall separate the 
faithful from the false. But with all our losses 
God has never taken from us the power of revival. 
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And so it is a mark and note of a real living 
Church that it is living enough and strong enough, 
in its divine life, to be able to counteract and 
counterwork the evil influence of those members 
whom, in obedience to her Lord’s own words, 
she will not venture to cast out, but keeps within 
her till the doom. This is the reason why it is the 
mark and note of a real and living Church to be 
large, comprehensive, tolerant,—trusting, as in my 
conscience I trust, the divine Spirit which is in her, 
—trusting, as all faithful men do trust, that the 
Spirit which is in her will bring to a better mind 
those members of her body whom from one cause or 
another they mayregard as very ill-instructed Chris- 
tians or very imperfect Churchmen. The Church 
keeps them within the fold, not because they do her 
any good, but in order that she, or rather God the 
Holy Spirit, may do them good. She keeps them 
there that they may mend, or rather be mended 
by the Spirit which is within her; that they may 
be mended by the spiritual forces which God sends 
thrilling through every vein and artery of His 
Church. Drive them out, and we know the wolf 
is prowling round the door, and that in the 
darkness of the night they will falla prey. Our 
business is to seek more lost sheep and bring them 
in, not drive out those whom we have already. 
It is the part of a sect, not of a Church, to aim at 
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being a kind of spiritual Utopia; and thus you 
find sects inventing all sorts of human rules to 
keep none but perfect members within their pale ; 
inventing all manner of self-imagined tests and 
novel rules to see that every soul rings true at 
every moment; and, if not so, then to account 
them unworthy of being members of Christ’s 
Church at all and to turn them out. 

Why is it that in all ages you find this mode of 
action marking separatist bodies? I answer that 
it is only natural it should. For, as I explained 
last Sunday, they are human societies, upon a 
human basis of human association, and therefore 
they must invent human means to secure their 
ends, as human clubs and associations always do. 
And by these very devices for artificial purity, 
they show that they put their trust in man, and 
in human methods. The Churchman does not 
do this: and he does not need to do it because 
he has faith in God. The Churchman has faith 
in the Church of God as being God’s ordinance 
for the salvation of men’s souls. The Churchman 
has faith in the living power of the Spirit 
to keep the Church efficient, and so he would 
draw within her net all souls that will come in,— 
all who will come in to share the graces which 
abound for their salvation, and of which he knows 
and believes the vital force. Sects are exclusive: 
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the Church alone dares to be inclusive. She dares 
all things, for she knows that her inclusion brings 
and retains many a soul within the influence of the 
Spirit which animates her. For the Church is a 
living being, not a mere human machine invented 
by man’s power or skill; and the Spirit of God keeps 
her vital forces alive, in spite of the human weak- 
ness which is cuntinually lowering her strength. 
For observe next, that when we say that the 
Church is a living being, we do not necessarily 
mean that she is perfect, any more than because 
you say a man is living, therefore he must be in 
perfect health. It is the mark of the vitality of 
a living frame that it can bear sickness and cast 
off infections, but it would not have any sickness 
to cast off if it were perfect. So with the 
Church; it is the prerogative of her divine life 
to bear with much, because there is life within, 
Thus then she can decline to cut off the offending 
member, because she can cast out the sickness of 
infection and restore life to the member that was 
sick, by healing the life-blood which in _ that 
particular case is poisoned. The Spirit of Him 
who created man is the Spirit which animates the 
Church. And therefore not only does the Church 
seek to draw all men within her fold, but all kinds 
of men, in all kinds of countries, and all kinds of 
temperaments. It is the Spirit of Him Who made 
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all mankind, and Who divided to the several 
nations of the earth their lands and countries, their 
tongues and office, their natural characteristics 
of mind and temper, intellect and disposition,— 
this Divine Spirit it is that animates the Church. 
Because she is animated by that Spirit which 
dwells in all of them, therefore the Church can 
live and flourish wherever man is found, under 
whatever language. or whatever sky. You know 
how it is with most of the lower animals—and 
the lower you go in the scale of animal life the 
more true it is—that each has a restricted habi- 
tat. Rise in the scale of animal life, and the 
local habitat becomes larger. One kind of creature 
can live and flourish in one climate, and not 
another. One may perish in the tropics, another 
cannot live under arctic skies. Man ean live 
anywhere, because he is the lord of all the earth 
and the image of God. So with the Church. 
She can live in every nation; she can live under 
every constitution; she can adapt herself, or rather 
the Divine Spirit within her enables her to adapt 
herself, to every kind of political life, and to 
every kind of society upon every varying basis. 
The moment that any branch of the Church 
begins to fall short of this, she declines towards 
the characteristics of a Sect. It is the part of 
a sect to be local, or affect this or that stratum of 
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society, The Church can dwell with all classes 
of men, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, She 
speaks to man and to woman, to childhood, youth 
and age, and serves the whole. She is at home 
with all, all are at home with her. She can 
sympathise with all; she can use the work and 
zeal of all, and set each and all to work in the 
ministries of love to man and service to God, 

Is a man rich? She can show him how to 
convert the mammon of unrighteousness into 
eternal wealth by the finger of God. Is he 
learned? She can use his learning. Is he poor 
in worldly goods? It is his personal services 
that she hallows. Is he sick or bedridden,—the 
man who in youth and middle age had been an 
active servant of God? She can show him how, 
in lonely prayers to God, he can mingle his thin 
voice with the full choir of eternal adoration of 
angels and just men made perfect; and how in 
his sickness and his solitude he may help the 
Church by his intercession even more than he 
could ever have served her by his former energy. 

And woman — whom the polished and self- 
satisfied civilizations of Greece and Rome had 
all but banished from everything that makes life 
bright with either moral or intellectual beauty 
—woman, by Christianity and by the Church, is 
restored at one bound to her proper place in 

I 
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God’s creation of humanity. In the first days 
of the faith—yea, before even the empty place 
which Judas left had been filled by the new 
apostle Matthias—you see women counted among 
the faithful few who waited for the coming 
‘Comforter. Then in the very first days of the 
Church’s growing life, you see not only evange- 
lists and teachers, but you see the Deaconesses 
at work; and S. Paul among his earliest direc- 
tions gives the rules for their employment. How 
‘should it be otherwise, when the Gospels them- 
‘selves lead us up to our God and Saviour in 
the person of One born of a woman, when His 
great act of final sacrifice witnessed also His 
care for His mother, and when the Cross itself 
seems to have cast its blessed shadow upon 
women even more than upon Apostles? And 
so we may go on point by point, showing how 
this Church of God, in which we profess our 
faith, has justified its primeeval title of the Catholic 
Church of Ckrist by the very logie of facts and 
history. Not only is it able to cope with all 
forms of political organization, and with all forms 
of civilization and of life, but as each age comes 
_ on, with the change of thought and change of 
mind and spirit which you see in every age of 
the world, she can meet the ever-accruing change, 
the ever-accruing need. One century differs from 
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another century in what our common language 
calls the “spirit of the age.” In every eentury 
and every generation the world sets itself up 
against the Church, and says the Church is old 
and out-worn, that the spirit of the age is ahead 
of it, that it will overwhelm the worn-out faith 
with its own new vigour and energy. Ah, yes! 
But the world’s memory is strangely short. Ours 
is better. We remember how generation after 
generation the same cry has been repeated as 
uniformly as the bird’s song salutes the dawn, 
or the clock strikes twelve when noon has come, 
For eighteen centuries, century by century, the 
ery has been repeated, but—the thing has never 
been done. The spirit of the age has never yet 
overwhelmed the Church ; she is here still, and she 
is perfectly well aware that the same cry will, be 
repeated again and again until her Lord shall 
come. So far from the newer lights causing her 
- to pale, it is she that knows how to turn each 
varying system of philosophy—so far as it is a 
true one—to her own use and her own purposes; 
for she has the mind of Christ, Who 7s the 
Truth. All truth of whatever form or kind comes 
from the same source; all that is not truth will 
have its hour and be forgotten. 

May I for one moment turn to a question 
which is much debated in our own day, namely, 

io 
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the various positions which the Church may hold 
in a society or nation—according as it is established 
or disestablished, endowed or disendowed,—and 
may I not say that history has shown that in this 
particular also she shows her vitality, since she 
has existed in all these several states, and in 
whatever form she stands she can do her Master’s 
work? But while I say this, may I not also 
ask my hearers to think seriously with them- 
selves, whether our own English Church may not 
owe much of her direct force and power to the 
fact that she has conspicuously recognised the 
truth that while the world is one thing, a nation 
is another? As Churchmen, according to what 
Christ our Master told us, we are bound to be 
in a state of perpetual antagonism to the world ; 
but alliance and sympathy with the nation is not 
necessarily sympathy with the world. It seems 
to me that we should be surrendering to the world 
and to the enemy, what we have no right to sur- 
render for one moment, not even in thought 
or speculation, if we allowed the world to claim 
the exclusive right to national sympathies and 
feelings. There is such a thing as national hfe, 
quite apart from the worldly spirit. God created 
nations. God Himself—as St. Paul specifically 
tells us—took upon Himself the formation and 
the allotment of national life and national habi- 
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tation. And so it seems to me that the true 
Churchman regards such a thing as our national 
life with a reverence and an awe second only to 
that with which he regards God’s Church; and 
that the constitution of our civil society, and all 
that tends to strengthen, beautify, and dignify the 
country which God has given us command His love 
and affection. Churchmanship goes hand in hand 
with patriotism and public spirit, and it seems 
to me that neither is so beautiful as when each 
shines upon the other. 

If, then, nations are God’s making, and national 
powers and constitutions are recognised and 
honoured in the Church’s formularies, while the 
nation for its part still recognises the Church as 
the minister of God, so that in our country kings 
are still anointed and set upon a throne which 
they ask God to bless; it seems to me that the 
theory of the Church would of itself suggest 
some sort of definite alliance with a thing so 
sacred in its eyes as national constitution—not 
for worldly ends, but for the unworldly end of 
making the nation less worldly, and more worthy 
of the God Who formed it. 

If the Church is to be Catholic, she must be 
able to cope, as I said, with every political con- 
stitution and every form of national life. If she 
is to be Catholic, the form which we call “ Estab- 
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lishment” and “State recognition” must surely 
be one that cannot be pronounced unworthy of 
her. It seems. to me to be practically the very 
thing which a true patriot, a true Christian, and 
a true Churchman would alike desire; that the 
‘Church and the State, each God’s ordinance, 
should go hand in hand to do His will. Not that 
they should move on separate lines, and never 
touch, but march hand in hand for the civil, moral, 
and spiritual welfare of those members of both 
to whom God has given life in this world, and 
to whom Christ promises immortality in the next. 
Amen. 


LECTURE V. 


1 the four lectures which have now been given, 
we have considered the Church of Christ 
from several points of view. We have considered 
it as the family of God, and as a divine corporation ; 
we have considered its constitution, its charac- 
teristics, its mode of action, its organization ; we 
have considered, too, the case of our own branch 
of this great communion; and to some extent 
we have tried to consider the case of—alas! that 
it should have to be said—rival and separated 
bodies. Then at the close of the last Sunday’s 
lecture I touched, just by way of commencement, 
upon that which in the opening lecture I specified 
as the last branch or department of the subject— 
that, namely, which is concerned with the con- 
nection between the Church and the State, the 
form and the means by which this should be 
arranged. This is no new question. It is a 
question which now for fifty years has been every 
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year throughout that time more or less one of 
what are now called the “ questions of the day ”— 
the position of the Christian Church in reference 
to the State, with especial reference to that form 
of it which in our ordinary language we call 
‘“‘ Establishment.” Upon this subject I would now 
try to suggest one or two lines of thought. 

But first let me remind you again, that all the 
controversy and excitement which we have seen 
upon this subject, during the last few years more 
particularly, is by no means new. In the haste 
and hurry of this most busy and restless time, 
many of us (the younger particularly) may be 
forgiven if they forget that what is going on just 
now is not therefore happening for the first time , 
it is not necessarily new. We have from time to 
time to remind persons of this. The discussion 
about Establishment and Disestablishment is now, 
in this country at least, full fifty years old; but 
with this difference at the present moment, 
namely, that during the past generation, almost 
all the practical objections which fifty years ago 
were raised against the Church Establishment in 
England have been one by one removed. Fifty 
years ago, the established position of the Church 
“may have pressed somewhat hardly upon those 
outside her pale. ‘No one can say that this is the 
case now. In fact, no one pretends to say it. 
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The consequence is that we as Churchmen feel, 
that in defending our established position, we can 
do it with a thoroughly good conscience so far as 
regards all objections from the outside. We know 
that the Church, viewed simply as an institution, 
is rendering good service to the nation. We know 
that it presses hardly upon no one. We know 
that it does injustice to no man. We feel, there- 
fore, that hostility to it as an institution is mis- 
taken, or worse. We feel, therefore, we can 
honestly look up to our God for help and guidance 
how best to defend what we believe to be right. 
We feel, lastly, that if God intends to permit our 
opponents at last, after all these years of debate, 
to compass the huge changes, I may say the 
enormous wrongs, which are summed up in the 
one word “ disestablishment,” it will be, so far as 
the Church is concerned, in mercy, not in judg- 
ment, whatever it may be towards those without, 
through whose hostility it will have been brought 
to pass. Looking at the immense exertions which 
the more active and more devoted members of the 
Church have made in England during the last 
generation—their immense exertions to supply 
the spiritual needs, the temporal needs, the educa- 
tional needs, of this country—it would be most 
unjust not to say with all emphasis that the Church 
has deserved well of the country. God has done 
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much for England through the instrumentality of 
the Church during the last forty years; God has 
done much for England through those members of 
the Church who have been true to the principles 
of that Church, through their unbounded liberality 
and devotion If, therefore, England strikes a blow 
at the Church, if, ungrateful for all this, England 
seeks the downfall of the Church’s institutions— 
of the institutions which now for twelve centuries 
have stood firm upon her soil—England will be 
striking at something more than an outward and 
political institution. It will be a blow against 
right and goodness, against truth and righteous- 
ness, and such a blow will assuredly have a 
terrible recoil. May God avert it from our native 
land! 

With thus much preface, let me now proceed 
to a few serious thoughts upon this subject of 
Establishment, and more especially as to the 
principles upon which it depends, and upon which, 
both on the side of Church and on that of State, 
we believe it to be right. 

Why dol maintain it? I maintain it simply 
because I believe it to be right,—right, not merely 
in the sense of being convenient, or merely not 
being wrong, or being what men call expedient, 
but because I beiieve that some such position as 
this is essentially and undeniably the right position 
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both as regards the State and as regards the 
Church. If I did not believe it to be right, I would 
say so at once. If I did not believe it right, it 
would not in itself have so much attraction for me ; 
for I must freely admit that there is much which 
at first sight is tempting in that idea of a free 
Church in a free State of which so much has been 
heard from the lips of that great Italian states- 
man, Count Cavour. I feel that the very idea 
is tempting at first sight. But I am restrained 
from embracing it by my sense of what is right. 
I do not believe that it is good either for the State 
to be free from the Church, or for the Church to 
be free from the State. Nay, more, I do not 
believe that such freedom in any real sense is 
attainable. Freedom is a tempting word; the 
experience of the thing, or rather the attempts at 
it, is not always so satisfactory. Freedom is a 
word which sounds well upon the lips; but where, 
I ask—where in any department of human life 
and human society—the family, the neighbour- 
hood, the Church, the State, be it what you please 
—where does freedom dwell, freedom from duty 
and freedom from obligation, freedom from mutual 
bonds, and ties, and service owed, and relations 
which have to be fulfilled? Freedom is a thing 
of which you hear much, but experience little. 
Real life, on the other hand, is one congeries of 
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obligations. So I say that the idea of a free Church 
in a free State may be tempting at first; but the 
experience of life prepares us to find it not quite 
so satisfactory upon examination or so easy of 
attainment. I will not deny that the links which 
couple Church and State—I will not deny that 
these links may often, perhaps even always, chafe 
and fret both parties to the union. I think it is 
even very natural that they should do so. I will 
say more, viz., that it is very likely that they not 
only may, but perhaps must do so; but why? Not 
because of anything wrong in the connection, 
but because of faults on one side or the other, 
or on both, The Church is not perfect in her 
working, or in her members. The State is not 
perfect either in its administration, or in its 
members. Hence there will always be faults on 
both sides. We live in, an imperfect state of 
things, in which neither will behave perfectly well 
towards the other ; and this alone will be enough 
to render the links which bind the two more or 
less vexatious to the one or to the other, or to 
both. But the cure will be, not in dissolving the 
connection, but rather in amending the links 
which connect them, and above all in amending 
the parties who are connected, 

Look now a little closer. As to the State. 
God created man to bea social being. Marriage, 
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families, tribes, nations, governments, rulers ; all 
these are involved in the ward “society.” And 
as God made man for society, therefore all these 
were in the mind of God in His creation of man. 
They come of necessity out of the primal act of 
God in the creation of the race. They are there- 
fore God’s doing. I grant that you may say 
that they are God’s making at second-hand. 
But how does that affect the case? If they 
follow necessarily from that which God was doing 
when He first made man, they are as much 
God’s causing and God’s doing as if God had 
planted nations full-grown upon the earth, with 
His hand visibly stamped upon every part and 
parcel of them. I maintain, then, that national 
life is of God’s ordering. So also is the Church. 
God ordered both. If the two cannot get on 
together, if either wants to encroach upon the 
other, or if either wants to get as far as possible 
from the other, what does it show? Surely it 
shows that they have forgotten their common 
origin, and that they have begun to look upon 
each other as of alien origin, and not as child- 
ren of the same Father. This is quite wrong. It 
is an entire mistake. But for all that, it may 
happen. We know it has happened. It is 
perfectly possible for the State to become so 
utterly forgetful of God that it may wish with 
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all its heart to get as far as possible from the 
Church and be unconnected with it as completely 
as possible. It may happen that the Church, 
vexed and injured by the action of a godless 
administration of the State, may begin to forget 
that after all the State is God’s making, and that 
the wrong action of the State does not necessarily 
follow from its nature or its constitution, but that 
it is a disorder or a sin; and that as the nation is 
God’s making, so by God’s Grace it may come to 
a better mind, if time and patience be exercised. 

Or it may happen, on the other hand, that the 
Church may have gone astray, may have gone so 
far from its true principles, may have become so 
secular-minded, so addicted to self-aggrandize- 
ment, so forgetful of its spiritual calling, that 
it is no wonder if the State is in danger of 
forgetting the spiritual origin of the Church, and 
that it may be almost pardoned for wishing to act 
apart from her. 

All these things are possible; but again I say, 
where is the cure? Not in separation, for that 
stereotypes the mischief; but the true cure is to 
bear and forbear, and so co-operate for the good 
_of men, which is the glory of God; to co-operate 
for the good of men, which is what God made 
both the State and the Church to subserve. 

I do not deny that separation is conceivable ; 
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I do not deny that its necessity or even its justi- 
fication is conceivable ; but if it is to be justified, 
on what ground is it? It is that one or other 
has become so bad that the other must go alone 
to preserve its integrity. This is the only real 
justification ; and I would earnestly hope that the 
history of the world has scarcely ever seen things 
come to such a pass that you could say that this . 
had really happened. 

Turn for a moment to the other side. Look 
at the theory of Dissent regarding the Church’s 
administration, and see what the Dissenter’s 
theory comes to when you examine it. I believe 
I am speaking what is strictly accurate when I 
say that the Dissenter believes that the Church 
and the State have nothing to do with each 
other, that the State has absolutely no concern 
with religion, nothing to do with its institutions ; 
that the State’s objects and purposes, its nature, 
and the like, are utterly and entirely secular; 
and that the Church, on the contrary, is utterly 
and entirely spiritual; so that the union is a 
union of things absolutely unlike and contrary, 
and therefore a union which has no real ground 
or basis on which to stand. I hope I have not 
misstated the case. So far as I understand it, 
this is the honest conviction of a true Dissenter. 
But look what a godless theory it is! Why, even 
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St. Paul—I ought rather to say God Himself 
through St. Paul—ordered a man who had a 
heathen wife not to leave her, for the unbelieving 
wife was sanctified by the husband. What does 
this teach ? What principle does it lead us up 
to but this: that nothing which God has made 
can be utterly what we call secwlar, that whatever 
God has made has duties to God, and that unless 
all the Bible is a dream, nations as well as 
churches are of God’s making, and that God 
expects them to behave accordingly? If the 
world could be cut into halves, one half the 
creation of the devil, and the other half the 
creation of God; if you could do so—if the one 
could be totally godless and the other entirely 
God’s making—then I, for one, would not only 
pray for the disestablishment of the Church; but 
I must do as the Anchorites of old, that is, flee 
from national and civilized life altogether, fice 
as far as possible from all contact with secular 
occupations and secular life, renounce family and 
society, abandon all which makes up social and 
national existence; and, with such men as were 
like-minded with myself, I must go and worship 
God in the wilderness, and serve Him under the 
eye of Heaven alone. Men were driven to this 
in the bad old days of the declining Roman 
Empire: but why were they driven to it? Only 
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because the State, that is, the nation and society, 
were so totally corrupt that good men lost all 
heart and all hope, that they despaired of seeing 
society or national life regenerated; and that in 
their hopelessness they sought to serve God in 
the wilderness, because they despaired of ever. 
serving God in the nation. Doubtless they were 
wrong—doubtless we, seeing things more clearly, 
can say it was want of faith on their part, since 
a truer faith would have seen God even in the 
darkest night of the world’s corruption. But 
one can feel for them, and one can understand 
their motive. We see that they were mistaken, 
but at all events they were consistent. They 
meant well; and we honour them for their 
unshaken conscience and their unflinching con- 
sistency. And as they meant well, doubtless 
also God did bring good even out of their mistake, 
But let their mistake be as great as you please; 
it was the self-same mistake in another shape 
which is made by those churchmen who would 
remove bishops from the House of Lords, and 
who think that they should get a purer church 
if they could get rid of the leaven of establish- 
ment. No! whatever is right comes right; 
human impatience worketh not the righteous- 
ness of God. Church and State are both God’s 
making. As long as each sees God in the other, 
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so long they will strive to draw closer to each 
other; each attracted to the other by that which 
it sees divine in the other’s purpose and in the 
other’s working; so that the better each is, the 
more attraction there will be together, and each 
-will be the better for the more perfect inter- 
penetration and concord. A church which seeks 
to do its duty to God will strive to keep its hold 
upon the state; and a state which wants to do 
its duty to God and men will strive to keep its 
union with the church. I will go even farther. 
I will say that the State, if wise, will dean upon 
the Church, as well as support the Church. Most 
of my hearers must be laity; some I doubt not 
concerned in the administration of the State in 
this country; and I can fancy there are some 
who by my last word may perhaps have been pro- 
voked almost to a smile of incredulity. I said 
that a state which wants to do its duty to God 
and man, will Jean upon as well as support the 
church, “ What!” such a man may say—and say 
it fairly—* what, the State Jean upon the Church ! 
Is the Church stronger than the State?” Yes, 
in its own sphere it is so undeniably. To look 
at it on the lowest ground only, we all know that 
persuasion is essentially stronger than force. Now 
the Church persuades ; whereas, at the utmost, the 
State only compels. In the long run compulsion 
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is always weaker than persuasion. What was 
the saying of the great Austrian statesman about 
bayonets? They were good things, he said; you 
could do anything with bayonets, except rest upon 
them. He meant the same thing that I am now 
expressing ; that in the long run mere material 
force, t.€. compulsion, must always give way to 
moral force, 7.¢. persuasion. Why did all the 
empires and the monarchies of the ancient world 
come down? Because they were without God, 
and rested ultimately upon material force, They 
did not, and they could not, speak sufficiently to 
conscience—they had not sufficient moral force. 
For a time they might go on, for a time they 
might grow; but as they grew larger, they 
developed more and more their moral weakness. 
You may build a low wall without mortar: build 
a higher and it will fall, it will topple over. So 
with States: the greater they grow, the surer 
their downfall in the end, unless you have sound 
morals to bind them together. Sound morals are 
to the State what mortar is to the wall; and for 
sound morals you require sound consciences 
rightly taught and rightly appealed to. 

The State cannot, as a rule, deal with con- 
science; that is, upon a large scale it cannot. 
On avery small scale it may. While the State 
is wrapped up in a family, or in a tribe, it may 
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possibly speak to conscience; because the head 
of a family or tribe is naturally the father : the 
natural bond of parentage is itself a moral tie, 
and of itself involves an appeal to conscience for obe- 
dience ; and though the overt appeal to conscience 
‘may be seldom heard of, yet this parental claim 
to obedience makes its claim on conscience, 
even without words. But when you expand the 
family into the tribe, and when the tribe becomes 
a nation, and when the nation rises to an empire, 
then you exchange this personal control for a 
central power, placed at some far-off seat of govern- 
ment, and working by organization and machinery 
as contrasted with moral influence. Subjects at a 
distance from the seat of government feel no such 
conscientious bond to obey the State as a child 
feels to obey his father, or the member of a tribe 
to obey its head. In this way, as states rise in 
greatness they need something more than mere 
secular force to bind the various members of the 
nation into a harmonious whole, to repress evil, 
to ensure order. They need some power which 
can produce moral results, and moral results can 
only be produced by moral means. The more 
conscientious a governor is, the more that a states- 
man is actuated by conscientious motives, the more 
keenly he begins to feel that the sphere of State 
administration lies outside of conscience, and that 
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it needs the alliance of that power which speaks 
to conscience. He can act upon the mind; he 
can touch the purse ; he can imprison the person, 
he can even kill the body; but after that there 
is no more that he can do. And the wise states- 
man knows that here lies his weakness. 

Now, exactly where the State is weak the Church 
is strong. She speaks to conscience; she uses 
not force, but persuasion. If she uses the temporal 
sword, she knows that the Lord Himself has said, 
**He that takes the sword shall perish by thesword.” 
And pray observe here again how this text fur- 
nishes an example of the divine precision which 
dwells in all the words of Christ. The Lord does 
not say,—“ He to whom the sword is given shall 
perish by the sword;” but—“He who takes the 
sword,” which is what the Church does if she 
takes that which God has not given to her. The 
temporal sword belongs to the State; it is the 
State’s weapon and engine; therefore it does not 
harm the State to use the temporal sword. The 
Church’s power lies in speaking to conscience in 
the name of God ; hence she leaves the Spirit of 
God to enforce her words upon the conscience, 
and knows that therein lies her power. When the 
Church takes upthe sword she surrenders the Spirit. 

So, then, the Church speaks to conscience, 
which the State cannot do, Religion prevents 
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crimes, because she purifies the motives from 
which actions flow. The State can only punish 
crimes after they have been committed. Again 
what force is it that the State uses? After all 
it is only the force of certain of its owu subjects. 
The State uses the force of certaim of its own 
members to control the rest. And hence arises 
another limitation of the secular power. For from 
this it follows that the more that crimes abound 
in any community—7.e., the more need there is 
for the State to punish crimes—the less able the 
State is to do so, because of the amount of foree 
needful to be used; until at last, if crime becomes 
so wide-spread as to be universal, the question 
arises, How is the State to get the power to 
punish crime at all? The State cannot punish 
a crime that is universal ; just as the great states- 
man of a departed age had said once that he did 
not know how to draw up an indictment to include 
the whole nation. Because there again you have 
the same difficulty, viz. that if the whole nation is 
guilty, where is the bar at which to indict it; 
where the force by which to punish it? Thus, in the 
worst case, when the State’s power is most wanted 
_to punish crime, then it fails altogether. The 
power to compel breaks down ; revolution comes ; 
anarchy exists; the State is lost; and why? 
Because it is powerless to touch motive. Could 
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the State touch motive so as to prevent crime, 
then the case would be altered. As it is, re- 
ligion alone touches motive, religion alone purifies 
conscience ; and this it does without external force, 
and without power to compel. Religion persuades 
because she touches conscience ; and thus, in the 
long run, persuasion is stronger than force. 

See how the same truth is illustrated in the 
organization of humanity. Woman, the weaker, 
is in the long run stronger than man, excepting 
only the one case where society is barbarous; 
and no one will say that barbarous life is what 
God intended man and woman for. Rise above 
the level of the barbarian, and that moment you 
begin to find what I say: woman, the weaker, 
in the long run stronger than man, the more 
powerful. Take any society where the women are 
week, frivolous, or bad, and the best of men are 
all but powerless to raise the moral tone of that 
society. Where the women are frivolous or de- 
graded, they pull down the whole moral tone of 
society, and the men alone cannot raise it. Take 
any society where, on the other hand, the women 
are resolutely pure, and high-minded, and noble ; 
and it is all but impossible for that society to be 
finally corrupted. It may go wrong, but it will not 
fall. The power of recovery is there, and the 
probability (if not certainty) is that recovery will 
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surely happen. In the Jong run persuasion wins, 
force fails; for persuasion speaks to conscience. 

Take another example. How is it that in 
matters of religion you see again and again that 
it is by no means the most intellectual men who 
are the most useful and the most successful clergy- 
men in doing their Master’s work? Because 
clever wits and cultivated intellects act only on 
the mind and intellect, just as force acts only on 
the external being; and the mind and intellect 
are different things from the conscience and the 
will. Convince a man against his will, and you 
do not affect his motive. Convincing a man is 
quite another thing from converting him, Con- 
vincing him does not necessarily touch the heart 
or purposes. In the power of God the Holy 
Ghost, the devout and devoted clergyman, speaking 
straight to the heart and conscience, never speaks 
in vain. I grant that force of intellect is a higher 
-order of force than external force. But the re- 
ligious force of spiritual persuasion, apparently the 
weakest, is the strongest of all. 

The Church always seeks to enlist intellect in 
her service. The Church always strives to be in a 
divine alliance with intellect, precisely as she 
desires to be in union with the national organiza- 
tion which we call the State. The Church always 
secks to enlist intellect, and intellect is never so 
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clear or so strong as in the case of men who 
serve God with all their hearts; just as a nation 
never carries on its government so successfully as 
when it works hand in hand with the truth of 
God and -with the Church which God _ has 
founded. But though intellect never shines so 
clearly as when in God’s service, yet woe be to 
that church which rests on intellect! Failure 
waits on the ministry of a clergyman who de- 
pends on intellect. The power of intellect is only 
a higher kind of temporal sword, and we know 
already the fate which Christ has predicted for 
that church which takes the temporal sword for 
its method of influence. 

I do not depreciate intellect any more than I 
depreciate the State. God forbid! Each comes 
from God, and each should be attended to, rever- 
enced, respected, and made use of in its sphere as 
a gift and organization of God. As to power of 
intellect, perhaps it is the greatest gift that God 
has given to man—with one exception. And 
what is that exception? Oh, the noblest gift 
of God to any of us, my brethren, is not mind, 
or talent, or power, or greatness, it is not even 
that noblest endowment which for want of a 
better word we call genius, but it is the power of 
loving what is good for its own sake, the power of 
seeing our God by the spiritual eye, and loving 
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Him when seen; the power of being through 
faith in union with Him who is the Spirit of all; 
the power of loving Him for His own sake, and 
with Him all else that is good for the sake of the 
goodness only, And therefore, because this is the 
highest gift of all—therefore it has always been 
the men who loved what was good for the sake of 
goodness itself, who have won the hearts and 
touched the feelings and swayed the motives of 
other men. They have been the spiritual heroes 
of our race, and by the power of the Spirit of 
God have roused the lost, have converted sinners, 
have regenerated society, have moved the world. 
Do I seem in this to have wandered from my 
subject ? Surely not. I have but been giving 
examples by which to illustrate my main line of 
thought. I have been giving what I believe to 
be the strongest arguments, namely, the argu- 
ments from essential principle, for that alliance— 
that mutual interpenetration I may call it— 
between Church and State which has been the 
theory and practice of our old English constitu- 
tion for twelve hundred years; which nowadays is 
so keenly controverted, which secular men want 
to get rid of so earnestly, and of which even 
some good and religious men do not see the 
advantage. Church and State each need the 
other. Neither is complete without the other. 
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United, God is served and man is benefited ; 
disunited, each is the weaker for its proper end. 

One or two political and social considerations 
must be added by way of conclusion. 

1. Political—The more the constitution of a 
country tends towards democracy, the more it 
needs the moral and religious help which a 
church can give to hold it together: and yet, at 
the same time, the more difficult it is to maintain 
the ailiance between Church and State. You see 
this, viz. that the more a country becomes 
democratic, the less power there is about the 
central force to compel obedience to law. There- 
fore as material force is weakened and wanes, 
there is the more necessity for conscience to be 
strong, in order to counteract those disintegrat- 
img forces which are at work, and prevent their 
having full scope. Here in England we are 
growing more and more democratic, though the 
forms of our constitution remain the same; and 
this is the reason why such a tide is running against 
our Church establishment. But the more democra- 
tic a country becomes the more important it is for 
the unswerving rule of right to be strongly and 
influentially kept before men’s consciences. The 
more that power resides with the people, the more 
important it is that the people themselves should 
be under the dominion of conscience. The more 
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that the public conscience becomes the sole 
ultimate arbiter, the more important it is that 
they who speak in the name of conscience, and 
who speak to couscience, should be in a position 
to speak with independence and with force. The. 
more every man does and is able to do what 
is right in his own eyes, the more we ought to 
take care that he has right things before his eyes 
to see. In a disestablished church I do not see 
how thisis to be done. It is not altogether easy, 
as we are very well aware—it is not altogether 
easy, even as we now are, for the Church to 
siand boldly in the path and bar the way against 
public opinion when public opinion happens to be 
wrong. In a disestablished church I fear it 
would be done far less even than it is now. 
Independence of mind would be in great danger 
of being crushed out of the clergy. Good men, 
and conscientious, high-minded men would be less 
likely to become clergymen at all. The Church, 
therefore, would speak less effectually to conscience, 
Of course there would always be exceptions, but 
I am speaking not of exceptions but of the rule, 
and of what would be likely to happen upon the 
large scale. If you want an example of what I 
say, look at the history of the slavery question in 
America before the civil war, and see how weak a 
voice was raised there against that which was not 
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only inherently wrong, but which was sapping the 
foundations of the nation itself, and which 
ultimately produced the convulsion and suffering 
in the midst of which the institution of slavery 
passed away, 

If you want ancther example, look at the case 
of Fenianism in Ireland, and see with what a 
feeble voice the Roman clergy protested against 
it, knowing in their hearts all the while that they 
ought to protest, and doubtless would have pro- 
tested far more strongly but for their dependence 
upon their flocks, whom they scarcely dared even 
to attempt to restrain. 

Or again, if you want another example; who, 
that is not quite young, does not remember the 
strange facility with which the clergy in France 
would one year baptize treason and bless “trees 
of liberty” for the Repnblic, and the next year 
would as readily be following the chariot-wheels 
of a usurping despot ? 

We are fast becoming more democratic, and 
in exact proportion as that is so—in exactly that 
same proportion, I maintain—a patriotic states- 
man will do his utmost to uphold the Church’s 
establishment and independence in the interests 
both of his country and of the Church. 

2. Social—The more that wealth and luxury 
and education and refinement abound, the more 
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that personal culture and personal indepencence 
are increased, the more each man becomes his own 
master, and the more he is disposed to take his 
own views as to whatever concerns him or what- 
ever crosses his path. In a word, a man tends 
more and more to be a god to himself, the more 
he tends to resent interference, and to become 
selfish even without knowing it. Pride, selfishness 
and neglect of others, impatience of control, 
irritation with any person or any institution that 
holds up an unswerving standard of duty, vexation 
with anyone who rebukes him for wrong, with 
anyone who holds up a standard of morals higher 
than it is convenient for him to approve of ;—all 
this is the natural result, the inevitable result of 
our present social condition, the inevitable tempta- 
tion by which men are ‘assailed in days of wealth 
and luxury and ease. It is the universal history of 
mankind, and must always be expected when the 
same circumstances recur. God knows that it must 
be so, and He gives us the weapons to fight against 
it. It cannot be avoided, but it may be counter- 
acted. It is no use to wonder at the age for its 
self-will, or its tendency to selfishness and disregard 
of others, or the like. It is a temptation incident 
to the circumstances in which God has placed us ; 
and what we should strive to do is to counterwork 
the temptation, and not merely to mourn over it as 
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something new or strange. There has no tempta- 
tion taken this luxurious age of ‘ours but such as 
is common to men under the same circumstances. 

So therefore, under the circumstances of this 
country, with its abounding personal culture, 
personal ease, and personal luxury, there is of 
necessity a special need that the voice of the 
spiritual power and of the Church speaking to 
conscience should be placed in a position as power- 
ful and as influential as the wit of man can 
devise, Religion is true; it is as true for the 
rich and great as for the poor and weak; and 
therefore it should be in a position to speak to the 
rich and luxurious with the same force and energy 
and independence as to the masses of mankind 
who lie below. There is indeed, it seems to me, 
a sense in which it is even more important that 
the rich and great should be under the dominion 
of religion and religious motives ; because their 
actions and their examples influence so many 
besides themselves. 

Hence again, in a social state like ours—a social 
state of wealth, personal independence, and per- 
sonal culture—there is especial need that those 
who speak to conscience in the name of God and 
of the Church should have that imdependence 
which we associate with the position of establish- 
ment. So far as I can sce, the more the social 
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state advances in the direction I speak of, the 
more the tendency will be to dissociate church 
and state; and therefore the need, as it increases, 
only increases the duty of the wise and conscien- 
tious statesman to stand in the gap and maintain 
the union of church and state in the name of 
God and for the good of man. The society whose 
church shall be the rich man’s tool and flatterer, 
afraid to rebuke those whom wealth has pampered 
and whom power intoxicates, is in an evil case 
indeed. Such a church is nigh to falling; such a 
society is on the verge of a break-up. 

. But before I close I must touch for one moment 
upon the obvious retort which comes to us at. 
once—Was not the Church unestablished in her 
purest days, before the time of Constantine, and 
during those primitive centuries of early faith 
when she shone the brightest, and when martyrs 
and confessors were her crown and flower ? 

Ah, yes, brethren; but time is short to answer 
the question. Yet though we cannot answer it in 
full, we may indicate our answer in a word—¢hose 
were the days of persecution. No man then could 
be a member of the Church of Christ but he had 
_ before him the block and the axe and the flame 
and the lion—the certainty of tribulation, the high 
probability of martyrdom, There were no temp- 
tations then to the tendencies of which I speak. 
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If we English churchmen—all those of us who 
have been baptized into the faith of Christ—are 
willing to go back to the state of persecution ; if 
the millions of our nation who profess to be 
members of Christ’s Church could stand the test 
of being planted in a world where everyone of 
them was liable at once to the fire or the sword, we 
might then dispense with the support of which we 
have spoken. The inward purity of the Church 
would be kept up by its outward enemies. No 
need then of the aid of collateral influences to 
enable her to speak to consciences when these 
consciences were kept pure by persecution. I 
do not wish even to seem to speak ironically, but 
I must ask, in all seriousness, how many of 
those who now crowd our churches this very 
Sunday would be found there next Sunday if the 
Diocletian persecution were to have returned 
in the course of the week ? 

Thus, then, I indicate my answer in a word or 
two; and I simply ask you all to consider this 
great question upon the ground of principle. God 
made the State; God made the Church; each is 
meant to help the other. United, they may do so. 
Parted, each may oppose the other, and in opposing 
must assuredly injure the action of both for God 
and for man. May God avert anything which 
may part them farther in this England of ours! 

L 


LECTURE VI. 


E is Holy Week now, the week of weeks 
to Christian people; the week when our 
redemption was wrought out by Christ our 
champion and our Saviour; the week which has 
been the turning-point of the whole world’s 
history ; which saw Satan conquered, death van- 
quished, and a new life opened out to all who 
would follow Christ their Head. It is only right, 
therefore, that on this day we should make the 
subject of our lecture suit the time; and as 
during these Lent Sunday afternoons we have 
been considering the nature of the Church of the 
redeemed—the Church which Christ died to found, 
the Church which Christ has set up, in which His 
redeemed are led onward in His steps to share His 
throne—let us on this last Sunday of Lent stop 
to think of that final stage in Christ’s work below 
when He made such a thing as redemption a 
possibility, and a Church a possibility too, 
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This afternoon then, I ask that our thoughts 
may be turned to Him who has redeemed us, and 
more particularly to that great transaction by 
which He redeemed us. By this I mean not 
merely the Cross and Passion; I mean what 
followed the Cross and Passion, I mean His 
victory over death and the grave, that wondrous 
triumph of His which is the guarantee and as- 
surance to us that in His Church and in following 
His steps we shall have those final gifts—forgive- 
ness of sins, resurrection from death, and eternal 
life after the resurrection. 

I began these lectures by pointing out how 
these last three articles of our Creed differ from 
all that had gone before them in this, that they 
set before us what concerns ourselves, the three- 
fold blessings of the Gospel, which we attain to 
through faith in God, in Christ, and in the Spirit. 
The Creed ends with them; and it was in Holy 
Week, the close of our Lord’s career, that these 
three were won. It was in Holy Week that these 
things were acquired for us by Christ. It was in 
Holy Week that Christ our champion won that 
final victory over evil which is the guarantee to us 
that we shall finally be delivered from all evil tov. 

Let us dwell on these three points for one 
moment more. In Christ, united to Him, we 
have forgiveness of sins. That is guaranteed to 
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us through Christ’s passion. By it our forgive- 
ness is won. By it we are assured that we are 
forgiven. This is the first fundamental fact of 
the Christian faith. To every penitent man for- 
giveness is assured. No clergyman can hesitate 
for one moment when a soul comes before him 
in grief and penitence,—doubting, as such souls 
will, of their acceptance with God—no clergy- 
man can hesitate for one moment to assure that 
penitent soul of its utter and free forgiveness 
through Christ. That is the very foundation- 
stone of all. But though it is the foundation 
of all, it is not the completed edifice; our Creed 
goes further. Forgiveness of sins is not the whole 
of Christianity. We look for more, and therefore 
in our Creed we go on to that which forgive- 
ness leads to, viz., resurrection from the dead. 
Neither do we stop there: We go on farther, to 
everlasting life after death. God does much more 
for us than merely forgive us our sins. Forgive- 
ness of sins is much—oh, how much, let anyone 
say who has ever known the plague of his own 
heart !—but for all that it is only the beginning of 
blessings. It is only the first step in the blessings 
of redemption. When God forgives you your 
sins, He does it with a farther purpose. God 
looks onward to the end,—onward to the far-off 
end in the world to come after you have risen 
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again from the dead. When God forgives you 
He has an object in view for you: it is that you 
may go on to grow good under the guidance and 
discipline of the Spirit in this world and in His 
Church, so that when you have died and when you 
have risen again from the dead, then you may be fit 
and ready for that everlasting life which is to begin 
when the morning of the resurrection shall shine. 

Everlasting life! Yes, Christ and the Christian 
Creed do not stop short at the Forgiveness of 
sins, as too many preachers of Christianity have 
done. And therefore the Creed goes on straight 
to the real point and end of all; and it finishes 
only with what S. Paul describes as the end of 
our faith—the end and object and purpose of our 
faith—even Everlasting Life. 

But before we reach Everlasting Life, my 
brethren, you and I have to go through two 
states of being. There is first this human life 
on earth. There is secondly the unseen state we 
are to go into when we die. Through these two 
we have to pass; in each of them God provides 
us what we want; in each of them Christ guaran- 
tees to us that which we need. As there are two 
states we have to pass through, this life and the 
unseen or intermediate state, so there are two things 
guaranteed to us in the Resurrection of the Lord. 

These two needs are—for this life and its sins, 
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forgiveness. That was guaranteed to us by the 
death of Christ. That is the grand lesson of 
Good Friday. The second special need is resur- 
rection from the dead. We die. Though forgiven 
for our sins, though made one with Christ, yet 
death is the doom of all; and it might seem to 
us that the fact of our being still subject to death 
extinguished our hope and rendered nugatory the 
blessing of forgiveness. Not so! We die, but 
we have the promise of resurrection from death, 
a fact more marvellous than that of being never 
subjected to death at all. We go into that unseen 
state, but we have the pledge and promise of 
being taken out of it again, and of being planted 
before the throne of God in glory. So then with 
regard to that second state we have the absolute 
promise and guarantee that it shall not be per- 
manent, that we shall rise again more glorious 
than if we had never died, and this is guaranteed 
to us in the fact of Christ having risen, As 
Good Friday is the guarantee of the Forgiveness 
of sins, so Easter Day is the guarantee of the 
Resurrection from the dead. 

But again, how does Christ’s rising again guar- 
antee this? To explain this we must go back for 
a moment to the middle of the Creed. Observe 
then what it is that the Creed asserts after we have 
professed our faith in Christ’s passion. First 
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we say, “was crucified, dead and buried.” The 
Creed goes on to specify with particular care 
that He not only died as men die, that not 
only was His body buried as ours shall be, but 
that He also, i.e. His human soul, went through 
that precise experience which ours shall go through, 
“He descended into hell.” In other words, while 
His body lay in the tomb in the garden, He 
Himself went where all human beings go to when 
their souls are separated from their bodies. 

This enables us to realize what is meant by 
Christ’s rising from the dead, and how it guaran- 
tees to us the hope I speak of. Christ’s rising 
means His coming back from the same state to 
which human souls descend. It means His over- 
coming all obstacles in the way to His return: 
and thus it guarantees to us that He is able to 
empower us to do the same. 

To my mind this is one of the most inexpres- 
sibly cheering of all the points of the incarnation 
of the Lord—the most inexpressibly comforting 
to the natural weakness of humanity of all the 
facts upon which our faith rests. It comforts us 
just where we most want cheering and comforting. 
Oh, how many a Christian soul there is, which, 
though it lives on Christ with a full faith for 
pardon, yet looks onward with an uneasy fear and 
dread to the hour of death, with an uneasy human 
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shrinking from that strange unknown world it is 
to go out into, when it must go forth from this 
‘body, and. go—it kuows not where. The un- 
- known—that which is unfamiliar—must to a cer- 
tain extent be fearful to anyone. We all of us 
‘naturally dread what is new and strange. And 
how utterly unknown is that strange world into 
which men and women are launched—launched 
all in one sudden moment,—when the touch of 
death comes and says, “ Go forth!” One minute 
here, with friendly eyes and faces round you; 
the next minute—where? It is a dread reality, 
no, doubt, for all of us—this fear of death and of 
him that hath the power of death. It is the grand 
prerogative of Holy Week to drive away this 
fear. It is not only that Christ rose again for 
us on Easter Day; there is the further consider- 
ation,—where did He rise, from? It is not only 
that Christ rose; but this article, “descended into 
hell,” reminds us that He rose again from the 
self-same place and state that we depart to when 
we leave this body. Oh, the mere fact of the 
resurrection of Christ’s Body from the tomb in 
the garden does not touch me half so nearly or 
half so closely as this thought. I do not forget 
the immense importance of the resurrection of 
the body, but what I feel so keenly is as to Christ 
Himself; not merely the outward form of that 
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body which suffered on the cross, but Christ Him- 
self. Where did He come from? Brethren, when 
Christ died upon the cross, the same two things 
happened which will happen to you and to me. 
The body died; the heart ceased to beat; the 
busy brain ceased to do its work for the ever 
active mind. That is one thing. The other thing 
was this;—the soul of Christ went to the place 
of departed souls. He went into that state where 
we shall go to when we die, and from which 
we believe that we shall rise again to that eternal 
life which is the thing to which all hopes and 
aspirations point, to which all Scripture hopes 
and beliefs are leading us. We do not know 
where that is. We do not know what that state 
is like. But wherever it is and whatever the con- 
dition of the soul of the departed is like, there 
and into that state He went; there and into that 
state the soul of Christ went forth when His body 
died upon the cross; thence did His soul return 
on the morning of Easter Day. 

Think a little in detail of what this means. 
Ever since the death of the first man who ever 
died, ever since the first human soul went out 
into that region* which was then untenanted by 
human souls—went out alone, the only human 
soul therein—ever since that hour the various 
regions of this unseen state had been filling up 
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with souls of men. And there at last the soul 
of Christ departed, there into the midst of 
that inconceivable multitude. This is what we 
mean when we say, “descended into hell.” It 
hardly needs for me to say that the. word “ hell” 
cannot mean the place of torment, but that the 
word in the original means simply what I say, the 
place of the departed. I grant, of course, that 
the place of the departed may have many regions 
or divisions. It is no one of these divisions in 
particular that is here meant. It means simply 
“the place of departed souls ” in general. 

And this part of Christ’s experience, this mys- 
terious part of what Christ in His human nature 
went through and had to go through, is one of the 
most important for us to realize, and one which 
now at Easter time ought never to be left out 
from the thoughts, meditations, and teaching of 
Christian men. 

For observe: our Lord’s human career—pardon 
my using the plainest words—our Lord’s human 
career as man would have been totally incomplete 
without this. Think of your own case, between 
your birth into this world and the resurrection to 
eternal life, when your life, your eternal life, will 
begin. I have spoken of it already as having 
two stages; first the life in this world, then the 
interval between death and resurrection. This 
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life is but a portion—an awfully important portion 
of course—but still it is only one of two stages. 
Now suppose that Christ our Lord had only gone 
through this part of our existence, suppose that 
He had not also gone into what we call the 
intermediate state ; what then? why then it would 
not have been true that He was made in all points 
like unto us. Scripture tells us most categorically 
that He was made like unto us in ali points. 
And so itis. He has gone through all that we 
have to go through between our birth into this 
world and our resurrection into the eternal world ; 
and that includes of necessity the fact of His 
soul having dwelt for a time in the place where 
the departed dwell after death. 

For thirty years and more He lived and walked 
a living man,—soul and body,—a living man on 
earth, among living men and women, breathing 
our own air, feeling with our human feelings, and 
speaking with human speech. This is one thought. 

Then comes the other thought. Human death 
was His as well as human life. And therefore 
also into the other world He went as well; and 
thus, leaving a while the body of His human flesh 
to rest in a human grave—into the other world 
went Christ Himself. 

Stop yet a moment more to consider farther 
what this means. That world into which He went 
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was populous with all the souls of all human 
beings that had ever died. When Christ went 
into the world of departed souls, He went into 
no empty void. On the contrary. Think of the 
vast assemblage of human souls since the first 
soul made its departure from this world ;—among 
them He went, among them he was received, 
and to certain of them, as S. Peter expressly tells 
us, He preached. 

Then comes the question, Had He been expected 
there? Unquestionably yes. You remember how, 
upon the Mount of Transfiguration, two from out 
of that unseen state, Moses and Elias, had come 
to meet Him. You remember how S. Luke 
expressly mentions the subject of their conversa= 
tion with the Lord; how that they two, Moses 
and Elias, from out of the intermediate state, 
spake with Him upon the subject of His going 
into that world—His decease. These are S. Luke’s 
words :—“ His decease which He should accom- 
plish.” Now this word “decease,” as S. Luke 
wrote it, is “exodus,” a going forth. So that we 
are led to understand that Moses and Elias were 
conversing with the Lord, and He with them, 
not merely of His dying, but of what His 
dying led to, of what it really was, namely, “a 
going forth” —a going forth somewhere, a going 
forth which He should accomplish as an action 
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of His own, and not merely suffer as being struck 
down by the hand of Death; but—“ His going 
forth which He should transact:” this is the 
strict translation. What explanations our Blessed 
Lord was giving them under the shadow of that 
cloud on the Holy Mount we are not told; but 
thus much is certain, namely, that among the 
countless myriads of the unseen world of departed 
souls there were two at least who had come back 
from that shadowy state—as we in poetical 
phraseology describe it—two at least who had 
come from it to speak with the Lord upon His 
future entrance thereinto, and who therefore were 
—six months, at least, before Good Friday came 
—in full expectation of that mighty entrance of 
the Lord of Life into the region of Death. Two, 
at least, I say; and can you for one moment doubt 
that those two were but specimens and patterns 
of many another holy soul waiting in that 
unknown region? Can you doubt that their 
mysterious interview with their Lord was meant 
for the benefit and comfort of others besides them- 
selves, and that as Christ Himself intended in 
that other world to preach to the very men who in 
this world had been the most rebellious generation 
of mankind, so also Moses and Elias may have 
gone back to prepare His way in the unseen 
state, just as the Law and the Prophets had 
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witnessed to Him here, and that returning to the 
world unseen, they announced the speedy arrival 
of the soul of Christ among the departed souls of 
men ?—His advent into that other state being the 
completion of His advent into this. 

I can never read that marvellous chapter of the 
Gospel which tells us of that wondrous con- 
versation without thinking of those two great 
souls, Moses and Elias—two who had witnessed 
for God most bravely upon earth, the two great 
souls who were typical of the two dispensations 
which prepared for His first advent; Moses re- 
presenting the Law, Elias representing the great 
company of the Prophets—I can never think of 
those two great souls going back from the Mount 
of Transfiguration to their place in the unseen 
world full of what they had seen upon the Holy 
Mount, without my being filled with admiration 
and awe for the precursors of Christ in His 
entrance into the world of the unseen. Oh! I can 
never read it without feeling that it was not for 
themselves alone that the Lord had told them of 
His going forth which was so soon to happen; but 
that it was also that all holy souls who had desired 
_to see His day and had not seen it might know 
that now at last they should behold it; that now 
at last the day was coming when their long wait- 
ing should be over, and when He who was to 
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bruise the serpent’s head should come at last into 
the serpent’s stronghold ; and in presence of the 
assembled universe, should then and there before 
the eyes of their souls conquer the great Enemy 
who had caused their deaths, 

Ah! there were two sides indeed to the Good 
Friday history ; two sides to that scene of death 
and wonder upon Mount Calvary. There was 
the crowd of men around the cross who saw Him 
die and smote upon their breasts.. There was also 
the inconceivably vaster crowd aud assemblage in 
the world unseen who saw Him come, and hailed 
His presence ; who saw him arrive through the 
portals of the grave to be the Vanquisher of 
death and the Rescuer of mankind. So it is 
that I believe in the article of faith, “ He descended 
into hell.” 


Again, there are a few more very solemn 
thoughts on this mysterious subject. When Christ 
came into this world, He came to rescue man- 
kind from the tyranny of the devil. Through sin 
this world had fallen into the power of Satan, 
Christ Himself called Satan “the prince of this 
world.”” Some people in the present day talk and 
write as if there were no such person as Satan. 
Christ spake differently. He spoke of Satan as a 
definite person, and gave him a definite personal 
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title, “the prince of this world.” Nothing can 
possibly show this phrase to be metaphorical. 
Christ spake of Satan as the prince of this world, 
and of a great battle between Satan and Himself. 

What next? Through sin the devil had become 
in some very real sense the master of this fallen 
world; and Christ had come to rescue us from 
that tyranny. He came to rescue us from all 
the evils that Satan had brought upon us. Chief 
among these evils is death. Death is emphatically 
the completion of the devil’s work, and the mention 
of the word “death” carries us onward to the point 
which we have at present to consider—namely, 
that unseen state into which death introduces us, 
It is quite true that before Christ came the devil 
had been in some very real sense the prince of 
this world; and it is also true that in some sense 
also Satan had been still more the prince of 
the unseen world, lord of the region of death, the 
prince of darkness. For the very thing which 
caused men’s departure from this world into the 
unseen world was Satan’s work, namely, death. 
There must then have been some way in which 
Satan was prince ¢here, even more than here. The 
very awfulness with which the place of the departed 
is always spoken of in the Old Testament points 
this out to us. No doubt the hand of God could 
and did shield His own loved ones in the place of 
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departed souls as well as in this world. It is 
expressly written, “If I go down into hell,” that 
is, the place of the departed, “Thou art there 
also.” But what I want to point out is this: 
that alike in the region of departed souls, as well 
as in this world of sin, mankind, whether in this 
world or in that, were in some very real and true 
sense suffering under the power and mischief and 
tyranny of Satan, who had brought sim into the 
world, and death by sin. 

Accordingly then, as Christ came into our world 
by His birth, so He went forwards into that other 
world by His death. As through the perfect obedi- 
ence of His life, He rescued the earth from Satan’s 
tyranny ; so in that other world He did battle with 
the great enemy there as well as here, and van- 
quished him in his own special territory, the region 
of death. And lastly, as Christ has set us free from 
Satan’s tyranny, and has made it possible for us to 
serve God in this world, so He has hallowed the 
place of the departed for our reception, and made it 
possible for us to rise superior to the fear of death. 

Thus the true way to regard the death of Christ 
is to regard it as a double action. First, the act 
of death viewed by itself ;—Christ suffered death, 
thereby making atonement for our sins and 
purchasing for us the forgiveness of sins. This 
is the first part. But He did more than merely 
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suffer death. The very word chosen to describe 
the death of Christ makes this plain. It is called 
decease, we. “going forth.’ The word “going 
forth,’ as used by S. Luke, directs our minds to 
the thought of whither it was that the Lord was 
going. When He commended His soul into the 
hands of the Father, that soul was setting out 
upon a second errand, just as when He was born 
into this world He was commencing the first part 
of His work. And this “going forth” was not 
merely a leaving of this world, but it was also 
an aggression. It was an aggressive act; it was 
an invasion. When I sing the first words of that 
glorious hymn, “ The Son of God goes forth to 
war,’ my mind passes on from the mighty battle 
of Christ’s Church on earth, and of Christ’s own 
incarnation during the three-and-thirty years of 
His human existence—my mind passes onward 
to that other, that most grand and awful going 
forth to war, in that last mighty attack by the 
champion of mankind, when the soul of Christ went 
forth from the Body of His humiliation to deal 
His final blow on the power of the enemy in the 
region of darkness. So I say that this going forth 
was the last great aggression by the Champion 
of mankind upon their spiritual enslaver. In it 
we see the mighty Champion cleaving His way 
into the very centre of the domain of the Evil 
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One. It was like as when the ramparts of a 
fortress have been carried, and when the invader 
summons up all his power for one last desperate 
effort, and calls together all his forces for the 
final storming of the central citadel. When Christ 
came to this world it was with the words, “A 
Body hast Thou prepared Me,” and, “ Lo, I come 
to do Thy will, O God.” So in hke manner, 
when He was going out of this world to the yet 
more awful and tremendous conflict with the 
enemy in the centre of his power, He commends 
His Soul into the hands of God ere He plunged 
into the place of death,—“ Father, into Thy hands 
I commend My spirit.” Yes, for even “‘if I go 
down into hell, Thou art there also;” and as 
He was going into that dread region to carry 
out His Father’s will, it was fitting that His de- 
parture should be marked by the commendation 
of His soul to His Father’s keeping. 

Oh, to conceive of what it must have been in 
that hour in the region of death, when He, 
the Lord of Life, made His entrance thereinto. 
Angels sang above the pastures of Bethlehem 
when the Lord was born of Mary and entered 
into this world. What must it have been in the 
unseen world when the soul of Christ burst into 
it from this! Oh, the rapture of holy souls at 
the coming of the Lord! Oh, the horror of evil 
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spirits, knowing that the hour had struck, and 
that their Conqueror was come! Darkness fell— 
darkness came down upon the earth, when the 
Lord died on the Cross. It could not but be so 
when the Light of the World went out. But think 
of the light unutterable which must have shone 
around Him as He went forth to hallow by His 
Presence the region of darkness, the place of the 
departed. 

One word more. 

Did Christ stay in the place of the departed ? 
No. If'He had, how could we speak as we do? 
But He did not stay there. He overcame Death, 
and him that had the power of death. Christ 
brake the bars of death; and, as Samson burst 
the gates of Gaza and then carried them away 
so that those gates should never more be closed, 
so Christ burst the gates of death and left the 
pathway open. The return of Christ from the 
place of death is the sign and seal of His com- 
pleted victory over him that had the power of 
death. Christ’s return from the place of death 
shows that not only had He dethroned Satan from 
being prince of this world, but that He had 

dethroned him also even in the place of his own 
| special power, the region of death; so that Satan 
is now in all points a beaten enemy, and we, as 
united to the Lord, may regard him without fear, 
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~Death and Satan thus vanquished, Christ the 
Conqueror comes back on the resurrection morning 
to tell the tale. The Resurrection of Christ 
completes the conquest of the Evil One, and 
thereby it is the guarantee for us that life or 
death, all is one, to those who are united to 
their Lord. Thus, then, it is not, too much to 
say that to us the Resurrection of the Lord is 
simply everything. 

For first, it is the guarantee that all who are 
one with Christ shall rise again at the end. I 
have spoken of our existence as parted into two 
divisions ; our present life in this world, and after 
it our intermediate life in the unseen world before 
the resurrection. The rising again of Christ 
teaches us that the unseen world is open and 
free to all holy influences and to all comfort of 
God equally with this present world in which we 
now stand. Death is conquered. We need not 
fear it. Death could not hold Christ; no more 
shall it keep its hold on us. The prison doors 
are broken; we shall come out even as He did. 
Yes, though death shall hold us for a time, 
as it did Him; yet it shall not be able to keep 
its hold on us. Death and Satan are beaten 
enemies. And as it is God’s prerogative to bring 
good out of evi, we must believe that even death, 
which is the work of Satan, and the unseen state 
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which death takes us into, shall be forced by the 
power of God to turn to our spiritual advantage 
and improvement, in a word, to lead up to and in- 
crease our final bliss instead of diminishing it. We 
know not how the soul of man will be employed 
during that state of waiting which shall pass 
between our death and rising again: but inas- 
much as we are sure that the faithful rest with 
Christ, we may be sure also that it must work for 
their good, and contribute to their final glory. 

Next. This takes away the dread of death. 
What is it that supports a Christian in the trials 
of this world? One thing, and one thing only, 
namely, that whatever we have to suffer, Christ 
has suffered all, has been through all; and there- 
fore can sympathize and help us in all, whatever 
happens to us on this earth. The world may be 
a wilderness. Nay, it is a wilderness to most if 
not all of us; but the footprints of the Lord 
have marked the track across it. With our steps 
in those footprints we walk safely. This world 
is hallowed since those holy feet trod the fields 
of Palestine. It is the fact that Christ has been 
here which makes life bearable. 

It is the same with that intermediate state 
after death, and in the world unseen. There also 
Christ has been through all ; and He has sojourned 
in that mysterious abode as well as here. It has 
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been His home; we can go there without fear, 
and we can stay there so long as it pleases Him ; 
for the pillow of the grave has borne His sacred 
Head, and the portals of the grave are marked 
by His sacred footprints. Christian men may go 
there without fear, and stay there till the trumpet 
sounds for them to mount the upward path again 
and meet Him in the air. 

The fact that Christ has been there is like 
a new creation to the unseen state, so that its 
very name is changed. In the Old Testament 
phraseology the names by which it is spoken of 
are always names of fear and awe ;—“sheol” and 
“hell,” the “place of darkness,” and the “ grave.” 
The Psalms are full of words which show what 
dark clouds hung around the unseen world even 
before the eyes of the most enlightened of God’s 
people. All this is altered now that Christ 
has been there; and it is to be noticed how 
Christ, at the very moment before He was 
going there, left behind Him the name which 
Christians have given ever since to the place 
of the departed. He calls it Paradise: ‘To-day 
thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” Paradise 
it is then to the mind of the Christian. Surely 
we may go there without fear. Surely we may 
be content to rest there, where He has been, 
until He calls us thence. ‘Behold, I make 
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all things new,” is especially true of death and 
of the world unseen. 

Lastly, it guarantees us the hope of heaven 
after the waiting state is over and the resurrec- 
tion comes. Because He did not stay there; so 
neither shall we. Because He rose again; so 
likewise shall all those who are one with Him. 
Because after He had come back from thence He 
went up to the Father, so He will take us up 
to the Father; so He will take us up to the 
heavenly places to present us to His Father as 
the fruits of His passica. And then at last He 
will plant us for ever and ever in the mansions 
which He tells us He is preparing for us during 
the time while we await in Paradise the comple- 
tion of the new creation. 

So I believe in the life everlasting, which is to 
commence on the great day of the resurrection 
of the dead, and up to which all revelation leads 
us. This is the end of our faith—the everlasting 
life after death. This is what is held out to all 
those who in this life have laid hold upon that 
forgiveness of sins which is the first of the great 
trinity of blessings which follows our confession 
of faith in the Trinity of the Godhead. These 
~ are the three things set before us:—(1), For- 
giveness of sins, to cheer and help us during 
this life of trial:—(2), Resurrection from death 
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to cheer us during the unseen state :—(8), Ever- 
lasting life after our resurrection; this shall be 
our glorious lot in the third state in that world 
to come when Christ shall be all in all, and we 
shall reign with Him, 

Oh! magnificent expectation for the children 
of God! Oh! splendid outlook for the saints of 
Christ !—this inheritance of the saints in light, 
when, all dangers over, and all sins forgiven, 
and death passed through, and the state of 
waiting ended, the trumpet shall sound, and the 
universe shall ring again with the voice of the 
Archangel, and all those who have rested in 
Paradise shall rise to mect Him, and the life of 
glory, that life which shall know no ending, shall 
at last be won. It is Palm Sunday to-day, and 
we are thinking of that glad procession which 
welcomed Christ on earth as He came up to the 
temple of His Father’s house. Let us think of 
the greater Palm Sunday, when all the faithful, 
with palms in their hands, and the sign of triumph 
on their brows, shall go up with Him into the 
true Temple the presence of Gad, the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, not for one day only, or to visit it but 
for a moment, but to abide for ever; and there to 
enter upon those grand careers which God prepares 
for His redeemed to enter on in His mighty 
illimitable universe, throughout an illimitable and 
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eternal existence. May God bring us all to this. 
May He of His great goodness grant unto us 
those things in which we believe—the forgiveness 
of sins, the resurrection from the dead, and life 
everlasting after death; so that having been 
members of His Church militant on earth, we 
may be also members of His Church Triumphant 
hereafter. Amen, 


THE END. 
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